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LITERATURE. 


Critical Miscellanies. Second Series. By 
John Morley. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1877.) 


Tue ordinary language of approving or dis- 
approving criticism, such as the reviewers 
are in the habit of meting out to successful 
authors, is now no longer applicable to Mr. 
Morley. He has in the course of the last 
few years risen out of the class of brilliant 
periodical essayists into the higher class of 
the very few who influence opinion. He has 
long had the ear of the public as one they 
are willing to listen to; he is now looked to 
as one from whom they expect to learn. 
The latter class, that of public instructor, is 
no larger now than it ever has been. On 
the other hand the clever essayists multiply 
upon us each year. For this wonderful 
growth, which threatens to overwhelm liter- 
ature, we are indebted to the system of our 
public schools and universities, a system 
which would seem to have for its end and 
aim the production of article-writers. Mr. 
Morley is himself a university-bred man. 
But by some accident his mind has survived 
the nihilistic paralysis induced by getting 
up subjects in order to be examined in them. 
Or, rather, it is not accident, but honest 
labour. He seems to have begun his career 
as writer, like the rest, with no other idea 
than that of wreaking his cleverness upon 
language, and like the rest to have dipped his 
pen in ink before he knew on which side of 
a given thesis he was going to write. 
Between that stage of intellect and his 
present development there have intervened 
some twenty years, which have manifestly 
been years of self-education and self-disci- 
ee >. oo 

Mr. Morley’s future biographer may reveal 
the secret struggle. But it is no secret to 
those who have followed the writings to 
which he has put his name that he has risen 
from the atmosphere of mere newspaper 
dialectic into that of reasoned conviction. 
We do not now look to Mr. Morley 
for the advocacy of some popular opinion 
by strings of pungent epigrams with a 
pervading flavour of cynical contempt 
for everybody else. We look for words 
of wisdom and guidance—a wisdom which 
is not of the mart only, nor of the 
cloister only, but a wisdom which is com- 
pounded of a wide experience of living men, 
and a complete survey of the written 
thoughts of the dead. This is a wisdom to 
which the practical politician never aspires. 
Like the common rank and file in the mélée, 
the Parliamentary politician is too much 





occupied in letting off his own rifle to be 
abie to take note of the issues of the 
struggle. On the other hand, our average 
leader-writer is too ignorant of all the 
gathered experience of past generations to 
aspire to do more than to say smart things 
& propos of the events of the day, and so to 
sell his journal by its wit. There is no lack 
in this country of sensible shrewd men; 
aone of clever advocates who can dress out 
the fancy of the day in plausible colours. 
But for political philosophy—i.e., for wisdom 
and learning applied to public affairs—the 
English public have a distinct disrelish. 
The Westminster elector soon tired of his 
momentary enthusiasm for John Stuart 
Mill. And in the present state of things no 
one could hope to “get the ear of the 
House” who pretended to take a compre- 
hensive and statesmanlike view of European 
politics. 

it is rarely indeed that the literary life 
has to show mental development such as we 
have to note in Mr. Morley’s case. It is a 
melancholy fact in the biography of most 
of our poets and writers of fiction that their 
earliest work is their best, while those who 
continue to write longest do but copy them- 
selves. With Mr. Morley there has been 
steady growth, not of power or intelligence, 
but of intellectual comprebensiveness. ‘All 
minds of the first quality move and grow,” 
he says speaking of Mr. Mill, and the dictum 
is applicable to himself. We have watched 
Mr. Morley emerge from the narrow scheme 
of Comtism, or Benthamism, or what not, 
some form of the half-true which crushes 
the growth of many valuable but less vigo- 
rous minds, and step out upon the broad 
platform which is above all sect and all 
doctrine, where the only appeal is to the 
world-experience. It is evident from the 
present volume that Mr. Morley is arrived 
at a critical point in his mental his- 
tory. It is that “second crisis” which 
he has himself described as occurring 
towards the later part of middle life “ which 
tries the purity and the quality of native cha- 
racter, after the princes of the power of 
of the air have had time and chance of 
fighting their hardest against it.” He has 
now raised himself to the highest point of 
comprehensive view to which a public writer 
can rise in this country without forfeiting 
his popularity. One step further in the 
direction of political philosophy and he 
must lose his audience. For, as Mr. Greg 
has most truly said, “the depth of a true 
statesman’s sagacity, the very forecast of a 
true statesman’s vision, alienates from him 
the sympathies of the average elector.” It 
is not conceivable that a man of Mr. Morley’s 
intellectual capacity should be content to 
write volume after volume for the Smith 
and Mudie market. And he has long 
thrown away the “venal quill,” and ex- 
changed the juvenile gratification of saying 
a smart thing for the manly satisfaction of 
trying to say the true thing. 

What further arena does English soil, and 
the bounding particularity of the English 
tongue, afford to a genius and an ambition 
which has expanded by the genuine growth 
of ripening intellect ? Even if the ramour 
of his having once or twice sounded a con- 
stituency be unfounded, there are unmis- 





takeable indications in these pages that 
Mr. Morley’s thoughts have been attracted 
in the direction of practical politics. In- 
deed, it was impossible that an eye and ear 
which are open in every direction should 
not have been attracted in that direction in 
which the noise and the glitter are the 
loudest and most conspicuous. While all 
Mr. Morley’s writing is from the point of 
philosophic reflection, he is not free from 
the suspicion that this attitude is a less 
worthy attitude or employment than that of 
actor. Mr. Mill is commended because 
(p. 265) “in him the social aim was pre- 
dominant over any merely speculative 
curiosity, or abstract interest,” and for 
“keeping before him the art of social 
existence as the ultimate end of all specula- 
tive activity.” And Mr. Morley confesses 
of himself that he ‘‘does not in the least 
want to know what happened in the past, 
except as it enables me to sce my way more 
clearly through what is happening to-day.” 
He even carries his indifference to truth 
for its own sake to the point of erecting it 
into an ethical doctrine, when he writes: 
‘There is intrinsically no harm in any virtue 
being accepted in the firm shape of a pre- 
judice.” 

Perhaps it is not just to regard these 
dicta, torn from their context, as the expres- 
tions of settled convictions; and we meet 
with much which leans in the opposite di- 
rection, a feeling that insight is, after all, of 
higher worth than action. The very first 
essay in the volume, on “ The Eighteenth 
Century in France,” assigns to political busi- 
ness the humbler function of being an in- 
gredient in the training of one who aspires 
to write history. Victor Hugo is defended 
against the charge which had been brought 
against him of being unpractical, by the 
plea that it is unreasonable to ask a poet to 
draft Acts of Parliament. It is true, on 
the other hand, that Mr. Morley thinks it 
“enrious” to find Turgot rating practical 
work very low in comparison with the 
achievements of the student and the thinker. 
But though he so far falls in with the senti- 
ment of his countrymen as to think this 
valuation a curiosity, his own sympathy is 
with Turgot, whom he classes with Condor- 
cet, as one of the wisest and noblest of 
men, and to whom he has devoted an elabo- 
rate monograph. And Turgot’s title to this 
high renown is not what he did, which has 
long since perished, but what he was. If 
further evidence were needed to prove that 
Mr. Morley rates his own function as a 
writer at its just value, I might cite his 
hearty endorsement of Mill’s remarks on the 
deteriorating effect of frequenting society. 
The bane of this admixture consists, as Mr. 
Mill found in his own experience, not in the 
sacrifice of time, but in its tendency to 
lower the tone of feeling, and to make ele- 
vated objects look too remote from realisa- 
tion to be more than a vision and a theory. 
“Tf they retain their higher principles un- 
impaired, yet with respect to the persons 
and affairs of their own day they insensibly 
adopt the modes. of feeling and judgment | 
in which they can hope for sympathy from. 
the company they keep.” He who can say 
or adopt this reveals to us much of himself. , 
It is not the cry ef dissatisfied vanity, or 
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eevish misanthropy. It is the lament of 
impeded energy, the impatience at inter- 
ruption, of one who has an inner life which 
he desires above all things to be free to live, 
and to whom ordinary intercourse with 
ordinary people is not merely waste of time, 
but degeneration of moral tissue. 

I have been so far looking at Mr. Morley’s 
volume only for what could be inferred from 
it about the author himself. It must not be 
supposed that this autobiographical interest 
is a prominent, or obvious, interest in these 
pages. Mr. Morley is anything rather than 
egotistical. If there is any revelation of 
self it is wholly unconscious. Each one 
of the eight essays has its own purpose, 
and is charged with a fullness of know- 
ledge which evinces hard study of its 
special subject. ‘‘ Robespierre”’ and “ Tur- 
got”? are complementary of the author’s 
three monographs on Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Diderot. The papers on John §. Mill 
are the most appreciative review of the man 
and his work which has fallen in my way. 
Discrimination is freely exercised, while it is 
suffused with the natural piety stirred by 
the recent loss of the friend and the master ; 
for such was the relation between the great 
teacher who is gone from among us and Mr. 
Morley. The two pages of reminiscences, 
“brief notes which happened to be written 
at the time in a letter to a friend,’ are 
touchingly characteristic, and should be 
added to the next edition of the <Awtobio- 
graphy. 

If there is any one critical estimate in the 
volume which does not at once command 
assent, it is the paper on Macaulay. When 
it first appeared in the Review, and I was 
told that ‘Morley has been cutting up 
Macaulay,” I felt some indignation. We all 
owe so much to Macaulay, not only of in- 
struction, but of pleasure and glow, that it 
is ingratitude to be making a set upon him 
now. And his defects are so obvious that 
it is no exercise of refined criticism to 
set them forth. I knew that Mr. Morley 
would not stoop to the petty tactics of the 
Cockney critic to attract an hour’s attention 
to himself by selecting some famous name 
to run down. But when I came to read the 
article for myself I found none of the trench- 
ant or scathing onslaught which I had been 
led to expect. There is judicial severity, 
there is, perhaps, a harshness of tone, and 
scanty sympathy with the wonderful literary 
gifts of that brilliant writer. I could wish, 
also, that the criticism had made ampler 
acknowledgment of that which Macaulay’s 
pungency tended to conceal—viz., his great 
learning, knowledge of the facts, of the 
spirit, of his period. But it is impossible to 
deny the justice of Mr. Morley’s keen and 
searching exploration of the weak points in 
Macaulay’s highly-finished workmanship. 
And I must the more willingly concede to 
Mr. Morley the right to institute this some- 
what harsh inquisition, because the defi- 
ciency on which he lays most severe stress 
touches the very point of which I have 
made question in the previous part of this 
notice. Ths skilful littérateur is separated 
from the scholar, not by a grade of attain- 
ment, but by motive. Mr. Morley writes :-— 
“They had that of which Macaulay can hardly 
have had the rudimentary germ, the faculty of 





deep abstract meditation, and surrender tothe fruit- 
ful leisures of the spirit. We can picture Macaulay 
talking, or making a speech, or buried in a book, 
or scouring his library for references; . . . but 
can anybody think of him as meditating, as 
modestly pondering and wondering, as possessed 
for so much as ten minutes by that spirit of 
inwardness which has never been wholly wanting 
in any of those kings and princes of literature 
with whom it is good for men to sit in counsel? 
He seeks truth, not as she should be sought, 
devoutly, tentatively, and with the air of one 
touching a sacred garment, but clutching her by 
the hair of the head, and dragging her after him in 


ooo 
a kind of boisterous triumph, a prisoner of war 


and not a goddess” (p. 387). 

Doubtless this is true of Macaulay. But of 
which of us all who undertake to instruct 
the public, monthly, weekly, daily, is it not 
true? Which of us possesses “the spirit 
of inwardness,” so that we can devote 
our life to our own mental architecture ? 
The literary life as lived in this “ epoch 
rich in tremendous and far - sounding 
phrases” is not a life of recweillement, not 
the ‘“‘chercher en gémissant” of Pascal. 
What we are all striving after, we who 
write, is, not to know the thing that is true, 
but to get listened to. Macaulay, always 
thoroughly en rapport with his countrymen, 
set forth the principles which have made 
England what it is, with a lustre of style 
and a fund of learning which have had no 
equal in our day. I cannot help wishing 
that Mr. Morley, in reprinting this criticism, 
had mingled with his appreciation some re- 
cognition of these brilliant qualities; and I 
will not renounce the hope that he may be 
some day moved to join those who would 
like to inscribe on the tomb of Macaulay 
words borrowed from the epitaph on Calati- 
nus :—‘‘ Quem plurimi consentiunt populi 
primarium fuisse virum.” 

Marx Pattison. 


ihrer Geschichte mit Benutzung hand- 
schriftlichen Quellen von Eduard Grise- 
bach. (Wien: L. Rosner, 1876.) 
** German Literature”’ is the somewhat am- 
bitious heading of ‘a volume of essays 
charmingly got up in the Elzevir style, 
which Messrs. Rosner, of Vienna, have sent 


us. The author, Dr. E. Grisebach, thinks 
that the year 1770, which witnessed the 
publication of Kant’s first “ critical ” work, 
the Latin treatise “De mundi sensibilis 
atque intelligibilis forma et principiis,” may 
be regarded as the beginning of a new epoch 
in the literature of his country, just as the 
end of this epoch is marked by the political 
reunion of Germany. From the latter event 
the author expects an entire palingenesis of 
German art and poetry—chiefly in the direc- 
tion of the drama, it would appear. In re- 
ference to the intervening century he pro- 
poses to give a “complete review of what, 
in my opinion [the italics are his], consti- 
tutes German literature.”” But this surely is 
saying a good deal of six essays, for the 
greater part biographical, and not connected 
by any apparent link of continuous thought. 

Dr. Grisebach is evidently fond of “ dis- 
coveries,”’ and he has succeeded, as he paren- 
thetically states in his preface, in unearthing 
a great dramatic poet, hitherto entirely un- 
knowntofame. ThisisCount Hans Veltheim, 





a Hanoverian nobleman, who wrote a satire in 
the French language, and on French society, 
under the curious title of Héliogobale 
XIX. (apparently Louis Philippe), besides 
two volumes of dramatic attempts, without 
attracting any notice, and who, finally, shot 
himself in 1854. Beyond the few lines quoted 
in the present volume, which are deeply 
melancholy and not without power, we have 
seen nothing of Count Veltheim’s writings. 
He may, for all we know, be the “ inglorious 
Milton” or Shakspere whom Dr. Grisebach 
believes him to be. But we confess we are 
made somewhat suspicious of our author’s 
praise by his vituperations. Men like Les- 
sing and Schiller are treated in an offhand, 
almost contemptuous, manner, which seems 
as strange to the purpose of the present 
volume as it is altogether in the worst taste. 
On the other hand, Herder’s individual 
power, although not his influence on German 
literature, is decidedly overrated; and few 
students of modern philosophy, we appre- 
hend, will agree with our author in mention- 
ing with all but equal eulogism the names of 
Kant and Lichtenberg. 

The essay on the last-mentioned humorist 
is, however, highly interesting, and by far 
the most valuable in the book. It gives a 
sympathetic account of his life and writings, 
and, moreover, contains some valuable letters 
and aphorisms here published for the first 
time. Many of our readers probably re- 
member the admirable specimens of Lich- 
tenberg’s criticisms on Garrick and the 
English drama published by Lord Lytton in 
the Fortnightly Review (February, 1871). 
The celebrated Hogarth commentaries, mar- 
vels of minute observation, and of a local 
knowledge doubly astonishing in a foreigner, 
are another of Lichtenberg’s claims to re- 
membrance in this country. His humour 
also, akin to and strongly influenced by 
Sterne, is by no means of a common order. 

The essay on Herder contains much that 
is valuable. From his successful attempts 
at reviving the interest in popular poetry, 
which resulted in his celebrated collection 
Die Stimmen der Volker, the regeneration of 
modern German literature is justly dated. 
But Dr. Grisebach forgets or does not choose 
to mention that Lessing preceded Herder 
in pleading the cause of nature against 
pedantry, of Shakspere against French 
pseudo-classicism. When Nicolai, a Berlin 
rationalist who tried to ridicule the popular 
movement, applied to Lessing for his assist- 
ance in that ignoble endeavour, the great poet 
flatly refused his demand and warmly in- 
sisted on the innate, though undeveloped, 
power and beauty of the genuine Volkslied. 
Birger is another representative of what, 
with some stretch of definition, may be 
termed the incipient Romantic movement, and 
to him also our author has devoted a sym- 
pathetically written chapter. In Clemens 
Brentano and Heinrich Heine two further 
stages of the same movement are shown. 

It remains to refer to one point which is 
strikingly illustrated by this book and gives it 
an additional claim to the attention of English 
readers. This is the continuous reciprocity 
between the literatures of this country and 
Germany. Lichtenberg was intellectually 
more than half an Englishman. He twice 
visited London, and the knowledge of 
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English literature and life displayed in 
his writings is marvellous. Herder’s great 
collection of international folk-lore was 
suggested by Percy’s Reliques; and the same 
work, an abridged edition of which was 
published at Géttingen in 1767, was eagerly 
studied by Biirger. A ballad from it, “ Sweet 
William’s Ghost,” supplied him with at 
least one stanza of his celebrated Leonore. 
The latter again called forth a little book 
called The Chase, and William and Helen ; 
two Ballads from the German of G. A. Biirger 
(Edinburgh and London, 1796). The trans- 
lator was Walter Scott, aetat. twenty-five. 
One cannot help being reminded of Tacitus’ 
saying: ‘‘ Rebus humanis inest quidam cir- 
culus.” F. Huerrer. 








The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited by Harry Buxton Forman. In 
Four Volumes. (London: Reeves & 
Turner, 1876-7.) 


THE readers of the AcaDEMy may perhaps 
be surprised to find a new edition of 
Shelley reviewed by the editor of a rather 
older edition; more especially so if they 
happen to be aware that the new editor, Mr. 
Buxton Forman, is a professed opponent of 
much that has been done by the writer of this 
present notice. However, I promise to say 
very little about myself, whether by way of 
argument or of self-assertion; and nothing 
at all that is not directly relevant to Mr. 
Forman’s own edition. Jet me add, at once 
and in emphatic terms, that this edition is, 
from its own point of view, an excellent one ; 
very handsomely got up, not more costly 
than its size and quality require, and exe- 
cuted with a conscientious laboriousness, a 
resolution to leave nothing chanced or un- 
done, and a “ piety’ towards Shelley’s me- 
mory such as cannot be too earnestly praised. 

“The main object,” says Mr. Forman, “ of 
this edition of the Poetical Works of Shelley 
is to put within the reach of students and 
the public generally as near an approxima- 
tion as may be to the text that the poet in- 
tended to issue.” Now, this, in a general 
way, is what every editor proposes to him- 
self: but there are differences in point of 
freedom or rigidity of method, and Mr. 
Forman is not a little rigid, and his edition, 
as a whole, differs considerably from any 
other; the one to which it approaches 
nearest is that of Mr. Shepherd, published 
by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. Mr. For- 
man (like Mr. Shepherd) reproduces the 
Successive volumes published by Shelley 
during his lifetime, followed by posthumous 
poems, translations, juvenilia, &c. Thus we 
have first ‘‘ Alastor,” and the minor poems 
Issued in the same volume; then the com- 
paratively short poem of “Mont Blanc; ” 
then “Laon and Cythna” (for Mr. Forman 
gives, with what we think very questionable 
discretion, this earlier form of the epic which 
commonly goes by the name of “ The Revolt 
of Islam”); then “ Rosalind and Helen,” 
with the poems which accompanied it; and 
so on, until, with “ Hellas” and its single 
associated poem, we reach the close of 
the works which Shelley lived to see 
published. Next after this, though written 
three years before “ Hellas,” comes “Julian 
and Maddalo” (early in vol. iii.), and then 





many other compositions. To my mind, 
this arrangement is decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory: it reconsigns to chance what was 
a matter of chance in the author’s life- 
time, and precludes any reasonable division 
between long and short poems, and any 
complete chronological sequence in each of 
thosetwo mainand naturalsections. It makes 
a hash between editorship and bibliography. 
Neither dol like the intermixing of fragments 
with completed poems ; nor the relegation of 
“Queen Mab” among the Juvenilia, for 
this, though far from being one of Shelley’s 
best poems, is in some respects, for the 
estimation of his mind and aims, one of the 
most important. 

Mr. Forman, like his predecessors, goes 

on the plan of “ correcting palpable errors:”’ 
in this respect the only ultimate difference 
is that to others some errors appear palpable 
which do not so appear to him, and to him 
some which do not so appear to others. 
“T have not scrupled,” he states, “ to remove many 
small blemishes of three classes—(1) Those for 
which I think the printer responsible ; (2) Those 
for which I think it likely Shelley is responsible, 
but would have removed if he had observed them ; 
and (3) Those for which I think Shelley’s substi- 
tute for the time being responsible.” 


In principle this is latitude enough for well- 
nigh the most latitudinarian of editors. He 
adds, ‘‘ Every alteration is specified ;’’ in this 
he exceeds most editors, who, as a rule, 
would specify every alteration of any 
consequence, but not literally every one. 
The result is the insertion of an enormous 
number of notes on points of such in- 
finitesimally small importance that their ap- 
pearance at the foot of a page of Shelleyan 
poetic-sublime is, to my mind, an absolute 
nuisance. I will take two pages at random 
from each of Mr. Forman’s four volumes, 
and quote the sort of thing that he records. 
Vol. 1., p. 140, ‘ smiled ’’ (monosyllabic) in 
the text, and a note to say that Shelley 
printed ‘‘smil’d;”’ p. 169, ‘‘ Havock,” in the 
text, and a note to say that the capital H is 
Mrs. Shelley’s, not Shelley’s. Vol. ii., p. 
306, ‘‘ groaned,” and “ warred,” in the text, 
and a note to say that Shelley printed 
“groan’d,” and “warr’d;” p. 338, “im- 
panel” in the text, and a note to say that 
Shelley printed “impannel.” Vol. iii., p. 
120, ‘* Poverty and Shame ”’ in the text, and 
a note to say that Shelley’s MS. does not 
give capital letters to these words; ‘‘ Death’s,”’ 
similar: p. 202, “ Nature’s,” and a note to 
say that Mrs. Shelley does not give the 
capital. Vol. iv., p. 417, “tigers,” and 
“ eulph,” in the text, with notes to say that 
Shelley printed “tygers” and “gulf;” 
p- 454, “millenniums” in the text, and a 
note to say that Shelley printed “‘milleniums.” 
The last case is one of simple mis-spelling 
on Shelley’s part; the others may all be 
considered optional more or less. Either 
it was not worth making any change, 
or else these totally trivial changes could 
have been made sub silentio. This is said 
relatively to Mr. Forman’s Shelley as a read- 
ing edition ; for it may be allowed that, for 
some other strictly textual purposes, even 
such changes as these deserve to be specified 
—though then the alternative of not making 
the changes might mostly claim the prefer- 
ence. Under the like designation of laborious 





trifling I should class much of what Mr. 
Forman has said in his four Appendices 
“on certain words used by Shelley ’’—such 
as “knarled,” instead of “gnarled,” or 
“desart,” instead of “desert,” &. To say 
once for all that Shelley was a bad hand at 
spelling (of which fact there is superabun- 
dant evidence) exhausts nineteen-twentieths 
of this subject. Another petty detail is 
that Mr. Forman will insist upon putting 
an accent of his own upon the second 
syllable of “crystalline” whenever that 
syllable is accented, and he always adds 
a note to say that the accent is his, and not 
Shelley’s. 

A good deal of valuable new material has 
been used in Mr. Forman’s edition. The 
principal itemsare atranscript by Mrs. Shelley 
of the “ Letter to Maria Gisborne ;” the copy 
of “Queen Mab” containing Shelley’s very 
frequent MS. alterations, applicable both to 
this poem and to the recast of it entitled 
“The Daemon of the World,” which becomes 
by this process a very different thing from its 
hitherto published form ; Shelley’sown MSS. 
of “ Julian and Maddalo ” and the “ Masque 
of Anarchy ;” four brief translations from 
Bion, Moschus, and Dante, hitherto un- 
known. I cannot include in this list the 
two translations from Horace (the ode 
“Quantum distet ab Inacho”) and from 
Cristofano Bronzino: for nothing, I think, 
can be much plainer than the fact that these 
translations are really done by Leigh Hunt 
—except, indeed, what is still more plain, 
namely that they are not done by Shelley. 
Conceive of Shelley putting into the mouth 
of Horace such a phrase as “ Parties like 
us”! The reproduction of the original 
title-pages to the several volumes issued by 
Shelley ; the assigning of the sweet little 
lyric, ‘“ Love’s Philosophy,” to 1819 instead 
of 1820; the details regarding the story of 
Ginevra, and the MS. of “ Hellas,” and Shel- 
ley’s list of errata for that drama (though 
these turned up too late to be utilised in Mr. 
Forman’s own text); and the Index of 
First Lines; are all laudable features of this 
edition—which, it should be understood, 
contains the whole of Shelley’s poems, 
without any exception on grounds of 
copyright or what not. It would appear 
that the prose works are to be edited as 
companion volumes; also an excellent ser- 
vice, for which we may hope to thank Mr. 
Forman in due course of time. 

I have already adverted to changes made 
by Mr. Forman in the minutiae of Shelley’s 
text, and then commented upon in notes. 
In this respect he appears to me not only 
tiresomely scrupulous, but barely self-con- 
sistent. In his Preface (p. xiv.) we find 
him speaking of Shelley’s “intentional 
eccentricities of punctuation and ortho- 
graphy,” and saying that these “eccen- 
tricities, even his errors, if errors there be, 
must be far more interesting to intelligent 
humanity at large than the punctilions cor- 
rectness of intelligent mediocrity ’’— no 
doubt a safe assertion enough. But on 
p- xvii.: “If I find good reason for belief in 
a certain rule as recognised by Shelley, I do 
not hesitate to apply his rule in correction 
of the text, even where there is manuscript 
authority against the change.” Now, why 
should this be dore hy a devotee of eccen- 
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tricities and errors, if only they be Shelley’s ? 
Is not his proved diversity of practice, some- 
times holding by a rule and sometimes 
ignoring it, just as interesting an eccen- 
tricity as any other? This, however, is 
at best a small matter; but when it comes 
to serious alterations of text, the objection 
assumes much greater importance. It is 
easy to say, “I have adopted as a prin- 
ciple that it is better to leave unchanged 
any doubtful passage about which there 
may be several opinions and which is not 
as a matter of necessity corrupt;” easy 
also to censure any editor who acts on 
a different method; and, one would think, 
easy to abide by the principle thus ex- 
pressed, after once it has been fixed upon 
and laid down. Yet there are several in- 
stances in which Mr. Forman deviates from 
this rule of his own: to some of these I 
ought to be the last to object, as he repro- 
duces emendations proposed by myself, but 
still it does not follow that such reproduc- 
tion is compatible with his own principle. 
I will name only two instances of devia- 
tion—far indeed from being all that are to 
be found. The “ Ode to Liberty” begins with 
the following lines :— 
* A glorious people vibrated again 
The lightning of the nations: Liberty, 
From heart to heart, from tower to tower, o’er 
Spain, 
Scattering contagious fire into the sky, 

Gleamed.” 
This does not satisfy Mr. Forman. He will 
have it that the colon after “nations” is 
“ruinous,” and that “to say that a people 
vibrated the lightning of the nations would 
scarcely be sense.” In this, dictionaries are 
against him; for “vibrate” is given as a 
transitive (no less than intransitive) verb, 
signifying to brandish. Mr. Forman puts 
the colon after “ again,” at the close of the 
first line: the people vibrated, and Liberty, 
the lightning of the nations, gleamed. To 
me this seems at once gratuitous, perverse, 
and damaging: at any rate it is flying in 
the face of the editor’s principle—In the 
fragmentary drama of “Charles I.,” Archy, 
the King’s jester, referring to the project of 
detaining in England the would-be emigrants, 
Hampden, Cromwell, &c., says :— 
“Tf your Majesty were tormented night and day 
by fever, gout, rheumatism, and stone, and 
asthma, &c., and you found these diseases had 
secretly entered into a conspiracy to abandon you, 
should you think it necessary to lay an embargo 
on the port by which they meant to dispeople 
your unquiet kingdom of man?” 
I can personally testify that the final word 
is in Shelley’s MS. “man”: this being one 
of the numerous passages of “Charles I.” 
which I found in MS., never theretofore 
published ; and it might have seemed that 
‘your unquiet kingdom of man ” is a very 
intelligible phrase for “ your unquiet human 
body,” or (as one might say) “ your unquiet 
microcosm.” But Mr. Forman substitutes 
“them ”’—he thinks “it cannot be doubted 
that them is the word.”—To these two in- 
stances of the ignoring, on no authority 
save his own personal supposition, of the 
printed and MS. texts, I will add one which 
stands on a somewhat different footing: 
here Mr. Forman prefers Mrs. Shelley’s 
obviously very imperfect printed text to 
what I found in, and printed from, the MS. 





The passage is still from ‘Charles I. ;”” from 
the concluding speech of Hampden, who 
expects to set sail immediately from England. 
I am compelled to quote several lines, to 
make the real drift of the passage clear, but 
I omit whatever is not absolutely needed for 
the purpose in hand :— 
“ This glorious clime, ... 


This vaporous horizon, whose dim round 

Is bastioned by the circumfluous sea 

Repelling invasion from the sacred towers, 
Presses upon me like a dungeon’s grate, 

A low dark roof, a damp and narrow wall. 
The boundless universe 

Becomes a cell too narrow for the soul 

That owns a master; while the loathliest ward 
Of this wide prison, England, is a nest 

Of cradling peace built on the mountain-tops— 
To which the eagle spirits of the free 


Return to brood on thoughts that cannot die.” 


The words here in question are “ That owns 
a master:”’ Mr. Forman thinks that Mrs. 
Shelley was right in substituting “ That 
owns no master.” He says, “The sense 
that the free soul is too big for the universe 
is far more like Shelley’s way of thinking 
than the sense that servility makes the uni- 
verse too narrow.” Here Mr. Forman seems 
to me to have misapprehended the real 
drift of the passage. What Hampden says 
is substantially this :—‘“ The slavish soul is 
everywhere a slave; the free soul is every- 
where free. The slavish soul, ‘the soul 
that owns a master,’ is bound-down and 
under subjection, even though it has the 
whole universe to spatiate in: the free soul 
is still free, though the body which holds it 
may be cooped up in an English prison.” 

It must by no means be left unsaid, how- 
ever, that in many respects—not only by his 
minute and indefatigable collation, but often 
in his notes and elucidations as well—Mr. 
Forman has rendered very essential and 
worthy services to our incomparable poet. 
There are a multitude of things left wrong 
or disputable in other editions (and I may 
prominently name my own of 1870) which are 
here duly noted, and convincingly rectified. 
To take a single example: Mr. Forman must, 
I think, be right in proposing (he only pro- 
poses) to punctuate with a parenthesis the 
imaginatively-worded little fragment to 
which he gives the title ‘‘ Wandering ” :— 

‘** He wanders (like a day-appearing dream 

Through the dim wildernesses of the mind) 
Through desert woods,” &c. 
He gives a title to every fragment—which I 
think a questionable act of editorship; and 
I doubt whether he is correct in adding-on 
certain lines to the fragment of “Otho,” and 
a second stanza to the exquisite scrap ‘‘ To- 
morrow.” Let me add that, in annotating 
the juvenile poem named “To Mary who Died 
in this Opinion,” he is too good-natured to me 
in quoting what I once suggested, that this 
Mary may perhaps be the same person who 
is referred to in the phrase “the vile female 
who destroyed Mary,” which occurs in a 
letter from Shelley to Hogg, dated in 1811. 
One of the critics of my edition was severe 
upon me for not seeing at once that the 
Mary thus destroyed must certainly be Mary 
Queen of Scots, and the vile female, Queen 
Klizabeth; and I quite agree with my 
critic. Recently, indeed, it has been stated 
to me that another Mary and another vile 





female are intended—viz. Mary Godwin 
(Wollstonecraft), and some woman whose 
noisy proceedings conduced to making that 
authoress’s illness take a fatal turn; but I 
cannot think there is anything substantial 
in this. 

Mr. Forman gives five interesting fac- 
similes from MSS. of Shelley’s, reproduced 
by a hand of unsurpassed nicety, that of Mr. 
George Tupper; also the rather long poem, 
of no little biographic interest, which Mrs. 
Shelley wrote soon after her husband’s death, 
named ‘‘ The Choice ;”’ likewise the portrait of 
Shelley which appears in the Shelley Memo- 
rials, and able etchings of the poet’s house at 
Marlow, of his birth-house Field Place, and 
ofhis tomb. The latter is from a design by 
Mr. W. B. Scott, who supplies also an 
attractive engraving from Guido’s portrait 
of Beatrice Cenci. Sir Percy Shelley has 
accepted the dedication of Mr. Forman’s 
edition, which appears decked out in an 
azure-grey binding with some gilded de- 
signs—sunflower, rose, skylark, stars, and 
what not—rather tastelessly showy, and 
meagrely symbolic. W. M. Rossetti. 








Henriette-Marie de France, Reine d’Angle- 
terre. Etude Historique par le Comte de 
Baillon, suivie de ses lettres inédites. 
(Paris: Didier et Cie., 1877.) 


TuE publication of a translation of the letters 
of Henrietta-Maria to her husband some 
years ago was not the least of the many ser- 
vices rendered to historical literature by Mrs. 
Everett Green. The translation was made 
from copies taken by a person entirely igno- 
rant of the language in which they were 
written, and thrown together without the 
slightest regard for dates. The Comte de 
Baillon, who now prints these letters in their 
original French, bears hearty testimony to 
Mrs. Green’s accuracy, and he has done well 
in adopting the proper names which she 
substituted for the jargon to be found in 
the MS. He has also added a few letters, 
some from manuscript and others from 
printed sources. Every scholar will wel- 
come the originals in the place of even 
Mrs. Green’s translations. But it is difficult 
to see why a narrative founded on them 
should be described as written “d’aprés des 
documents nouveaux.” 

Of the narrative itself it is difficult to 
speak without a smile. The author has 
done something, no doubt, to qualify himself 
for his task. He is able to quote from some 
books which he ought to have read. But 
he makes blunders which no one could have 
made who had any real knowledge of the 
period. He thinks that Charles wrote the 
ikon Basilike (p.ix.) ; that the Short Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, not because it insisted 
on discussing the grievances of England, 
but because it ‘‘ passa un acte [ whatever that 
may mean] qui désapprouvait” the war 
with Scotland (p. 148). He thinks too, if, 
indeed, his words are to be interpreted to 
mean anything, that ship-money was in- 
vented after the dissolution of the Short 
Parliament (p. 149), and he ventures to say 
of Pym, whom the Parliament honoured with 
a public funeral, that “il mourut obscuré- 
ment en 1643, délaissé par tous les partis” 
(p. 152). His knowledge of the general situ- 
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ation is on a par with his knowledge of de- 
tails. The following, for instance, is his 
sketch of the great Civil War :— 

“ Nous voici maintenant parvenus au seuil de l’ad- 
versité, pour la famille royale d’Angleterre. Devant 
nous s’ouvre cette ére de luttes incessantes et mor- 
telles, de trahisons et de faiblesses, qui aboutit au 
régicide. Henriette descendit résoliment dans 
Yaréne, & cété de son époux, et il ne tint pas a elle, 
ses lettres en font foi, qu’elle ne parvint 4 le 
sauver de ses perfides conseillers et de ses funestes 
irrésolutions. Il n’y avait plus 4 reeuler; les 
choses en vinrent bientét & ce point, qu'il fallut 
vaincre ou mourir; car en face du roi s’étaient 
rangés sectaires fanatiques ou adroits politiques, 
démagogues ou partisans de l’oligarchie froidement 
résolus aux extrémites les plus violentes, tels 
enfin que Bossuet nous a peint le plus grand de 
tous: Cromwell” (p. 145). 

This is not precisely the way to estimate 
the forces against which Henrietta Maria 
and her husband had to struggle. 

If Henrietta Maria herself has no claim 
to all the honour which the Comte de 
Baillon lavishes on her as a champion of the 
good cause, she is entitled, at least, to that 
pity which is the due of a bright, high- 
spirited woman launched upon a sea of 
troubles by the choice of others than herself. 
It is needless, even if space would permit of 
it, to go over the story of her life here. 
Those who wish to understand its spirit had 
better turn to a recent article on her by 
Mr. Peter Bayne in the Contemporary Re- 
view. But there is one point which still 
remains to be cleared up—her relation to 
politics in the years between the death of 
Buckingham and the meeting of the Long 
Parliament, on which a few words may not 
be inappropriate. 

The misery of her earlier married life is 
well known. There is, however, one of her 
letters in which this misery finds full ex- 
pression, which has escaped the notice of 
the Comte de Baillon, and which, though it 
is in print, is probably almost entirely un- 
known in England. It was discovered by 
the Comte de Villermont in the Archives 
at Brussels and was published by him in his 
Ernest de Mansfeldt (ii., 225). This pathetic 
letter is addressed to Father Suffren, the 
confessor of Marie de Medicis. 

“Mon Pere, je vous prie de prier Dieu pour 
moy. Je croy que vous aurez sceu tout ce qui 
Sest passé icy, et comme je suis la plus misérable 
eréature qui soit et sera au monde de n’avoir 

ersonne auprés de moy et d’estre dans un pays 

arbare, comme cestuy ou je suis. Je n’ay d’es- 

érance qu’en Dieu et & la Royne ma mére. Mon 

ere, montrés-luy la misére et l’affliction ot je 
suis et que je seray toute ma vie, si je n’ay 
Yhonneur de la voir. Ils pressent ma conscience 
qui souffre de n’avoir que des Huguenots auprez 
€ moy, ce n'est pas ma faute, car je me meurs 
de désespoir. Je espére que Dieu m’assistera. Je 
croy bien que I’on faict tout ce qu’on peut pour 
troubler ma conscience, et tant plus ils me feront 
estre bonne Catholique. Priés Dieu pour moy. 
Je ne puis finir, les larmes m’empeschent. Je 
vous dis seulement & Dieu. 

“ FIENRIETTE-M ARIE.” 


Such a letter as this enables us to under- 
stand how the mere quiet enjoymeni of her 
husband’s affection after Buckingham’s 
murder must have been a haven of rest to 
the young wife. For many years she had 
but little political influence. Charles was 
anxious not to be supposed capable of being 
turned from his purpose by his wife, and 





she did not care enough for politics to 
employ what power she possessed in that 
direction. With all her vehemence she was 
incapable of a long and sustained effort, and 
those who wished to make use of her were 
quite aware that they must not expect her 
to take any great trouble on their behalf. 
One French ambassador after another com- 
plained how little was to be done with the 
queen. At last the time came when she 
found an object for which she could devote 
herself. For her, as for England, the 
decisive year was 1637, the year of the 
Edinburgh riots and of the sentences upon 
Prynne, Burton and Bastwick. 

The queen’s doings in that year are best 
learned from those letters of Con of which 
so little use has hitherto been made, and of 
which even Ranke speaks with unmerited 
contempt. It was he who stirred her up to 
do something for the English Catholics, 
whom she had hitherto neglected. Con was, 
however, not content with protecting those 
who were Catholics already. He planned 
a great scheme of conversion, and he looked 
to the queen to support him in carrying it 
out. Not, indeed, that he expected Henrietta 
Maria to take any active part in the matter. 
That part was assigned to Mrs. Porter, the 
wife of the well-known Endymion Porter 
who had carried the secret message to 
Spain which announced the coming of 
Charles and Buckingham. Mrs. Porter 
was the daughter of Buckingham’s half- 
sister, and she inherited the quick decision 
and fearlessness of her uncle. One day she 
heard that her father, Lord Boteler, a 
very old man, was seriously ill. She at 
once drove down to his country seat, carried 
him off to her house in London, allowed no 
one but the priests to have access to him, 
and made a convert of him, after a fashion, 
before he died. 

The next object of her attack was Lady 
Hamilton, another of Buckingham’s nieces, 
whose bright beauty had awakened the 
muse of Falkland. She was already fading 
away under the wasting disease which 
carried her off in the following year. She 
was plied with controversial books till 
she was almost ready to surrender. Her 
father, Lord Denbigh—a Puritan ass, as 
Con contemptuously called him—summoned 
Bishop Potttér of Carlisle to his aid. The 
old argument of the Catholics of that 
day that there was no safety in the next 
world for those who died out of the pale of 
the Church was vigorously used. The 
bishop answered stoutly that he was ready 
to pledge his soul for Lady Hamilton’s salva- 
tion in the Protestant Church. “It will 
profit you little, my sister,” answered the 
plain-spoken Mrs. Porter, “that this old 
man’s soul should keep company with yours 
in the house of the devil.” Lady Hamilton, 
however, from timidity, as Con thought, 
refused to make an avowal of her new con- 
victions. Perhaps the impression wore off, 
and at all events she died and gave no sign. 

Other converts, ladies for the most part, 
were more easily persuaded. Con boasted 
that the most celebrated midwife of the day 
was a Catholic, and had promised to use all 
her influence with the ladies whom she at- 
tended, in their hour of weakness. His 
great triumph was over Lady Newport. 





Lady Newport was a sister of Mrs. Porter, 
and her impulsive Protestantism had led to 
a struggle between the sisters for the pos- 
session of their father. When he had been 
wrested from her, she offered in an un- 
guarded moment to argue for her faith. The 
priests saw their opportunity. Her ignorant, 
half-formed religion was no defence. Beaten 
from point to point, she surrendered at 
discretion. Lady Newport’s conversion 
made a great stir at Court. Her husband 
was a person of influence. Milton, who 
was even then revolving his Lycidas in his 
mind, burst forth in the outcry on behalf of 
those whom— 
“The grim wolf, with privy paw, 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said.” 

Laud bore the blame; but it was not his 
fault that nothing was said. He urged the 
king vehemently to issue a proclamation 
forbidding the repetition of such scandals. 

Then it was that Con brought Henrietta 
Maria,on the scene. He knew that Charles 
was ready to do as Laud wished him to do. 
In the morning the Council approved of the 
issue of the proclamation; in the evening 
the queen urged her husband to keep it 
back. 

Laud appealed to the king not to allow 
himself to be turned from his purpose. 
Charles helplessly advised him to try his 
own hand with the queen, “ You will find 
my wife reasonable,’ he said. Laud, how- 
ever, did not find the queen reasonable as he 
understood reason. He wanted to close her 
chapel at Somerset House against the en- 
trance of all English subjects excepting 
those of her own household. She insisted 
with Charles that no such proclamation 
should be issued. Charles tried to explain 
away the force of the proclamation. He 
assured Con that it was a mere form. 
“This sort of thing,” he said, “is done 
every year. No one would say a word 
against it if you would but let my wife 
alone.” Con had no intention of letting her 
alone; and in the struggle for influence 
between herself and Laud she found pre- 
cisely that personal interest which was ne- 
cessary for her if she was to take up a cause 
warmly. The fact, too, that she was strug- 
gling with Laud gave her unexpected 
strength. Con found himself looked on 
with respect by men who most abhorred 
him. He at least, said many who counted 
themselves as Puritans, professed his belief 
openly, which was more than could be said 
of Land. 

At last the day seemed to be lost. After 

a struggle lasting over a month, the king 
bent to the side of Laud, and gave orders 
for the issue of the proclamation. Con pro- 
tested invain. The king was angry because 
the Spanish ambassador had threatened to 
build a chapel larger than that at Somerset 
House. 
“ With your good leave,” said Charles to Con, 
“IT wish to show that I am of the religion which 
I profess. Everyone ought to know that the 
quiet which the Catholics enjoy is derived from 
my clemency. It is necessary to remind them 
that they live in England, not in Rome.” 


Yet, after all, when the proclamation ap- 
peared, it was, as Con himself admitted, so 
mild as to appear rather a paternal admoni- 
tion than a mensce. In fact the queen had 
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been allowed to revise it and to tone it 
down, and, mild as it was, it was left almost 
totally unexecuted. It was as completely a 
dead letter as the Ecclesiastical Titles Act of 
our own day. 

Henrietta Maria could not enjoy her 
triumph quietly. The proclamation was 
issued on December 20. When Christmas 
Day came, Lady Newport and the other con- 
verted ladies were marshalled by her orders 
to receive the communion in a body at 
Somerset House. When the services of the 
day were at an end, and the queen had re- 
turned to her apartments, she beckoned Con 
to her side. “You have now seen,” she 
said to him, triumphantly, “‘ what has come 
of the proclamation.” 

It was all very natural. She had been 
sent to England to plead that cause and to 
fight that battle. At last, after twelve 
years, she had taken upon herself the duty 
imposed on her by her mother. She had 
struggled with Laud, and she had won the 
game. For her it was a fatal victory. 
From that moment she was increasingly in 
the eyes of Englishmen nothing but the 
“* Popish woman ” who did all the mischief. 
We cannot look on her as those old Puritans 
did. We can sympathise with the bright 
feminine spirit, worthy of better guidance 
than was to be had from Charles. But there 
were no elements of permanent success in 
her. Of English men and English thoughts 
she plainly knew as little as her most recent 
biographer. SamueEt R. GARDINER. 








‘Kennedy’s Colonial Travel; a Narrative of 
a Four Years’ Tour through Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, &e. (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1877.) 


Tue author of this book was a member of a 
company of vocalists who made a four years’ 
tour through Australia, New Zealand, the 
Sandwich Islands, California, Canada, and 
Newfoundland. From time to time he sent 
letters to the Daily Review, the North British 
Advertiser, and Ladies’ Journal, and the work 
before us is a reprint, in a collected form, of 
those letters. As a rule, we only give re- 
prints a brief notice, but practically this is a 
new book, for the publications in which its 
contents originally appeared are scarcely 
accessible to the mass of our readers. 

The public have been surfeited with the 
‘superficial experiences of a host of tourists 
who never have any doubts as to their quali- 
fications for amusing and instructing their 
fellow-countrymen. As a rule their preten- 
sions have no foundation, and a long array 
‘of well-known facts is diluted by uninter- 
esting personal details, rash and incorrect 
‘opinions, and untrustworthy anecdotes. 
Kennedy’s Colonial Travel is a work of a 
different character. The writer is thoroughly 
unpretentious, relates either his own experi- 
ences, or gives the authority on which his 
assertions are based, and steers a middle 
course between stolidity and enthusiasm. 
His powers of observation are evidently keen, 
and his mind well balanced. He never aims 
at effect, but is simple and unaffected, yet 
graphic. The one fault which we have to 
find with him is a tendency to prolixity. 
His narrative would have been twice as 
acceptable had it been only half as long. 


We have been told so much about Aus- 
tralia that little that is new has been left 
for Mr. Kennedy to describe. Still the first 
impressions of an intelligent man, like the 
author, of a country inhabited chiefly by 
Englishmen, yet offering so great a contrast 
to England and English society, cannot but 
be full of interest for those who have never 
visited this important portion of the British 
Empire. 

At home we hear a great deal of the 

Australian bush, but we fancy that the com- 
mon conception of itis very erroneous. Mr. 
Kennedy tells us that— 
“You will find nothing like it in our British 
woods, in the backwoods of Canada, or the forests 
of New Zealand. The Australian bush is unique; 
its general features are tameness and sameness; 
it consists of undulating, grassy, thinly-timbered 
country. The trees stand wide apart, and there 
is not the slightest undergrowth, so that a coach 
and four can drive through any part of it... 
There is, therefore . . . very little shade in the bush. 
Everything appears to be burnt up. The earth is 
hard and dry.” 

In one of his journeys through Victoria, 
Mr. Kennedy came across a small Scottish 
community which a few years ago was in- 
tensely exclusive. One day an Irishman, of 
the name of O’Flaherty, came to settle in 
the place. The next morning a deputation 
of the inhabitants waited on him, and gave 
him the option of quitting or putting “ Mac” 
before his name. He chose the latter alter- 
native, and was ever after known as ‘‘ Mac 
O’Flaherty.” Surely the force of nationality 
could no further go! The author does not 
speak very highly of the aborigines. Some 
of them who were employed at an up- 
country hotel he describes as lazy: “it 
was amusing to see the length of time they 
took to clean a candlestick, shake a hearth- 
rug, or wash a plate.” Perhaps if we had 
begun earlier our attempts to civilise the 
natives something might have been made of 
them. As it is they are a degraded race, 
and fast dying out. Of course our travellers 
met at Wagga-Wagga plenty of people who 
declared they had known “the unhappy no- 
bleman now languishing in prison.” As Mr. 
Kennedy remarks, “ It would surprise even 
*Tichborne ’ himself to know the number of 
bosom friends he left in Wagga Wagga.” 
Proceeding overland, Mr. Kennedy passed 
from Victoria into New South Wales. 
Speaking of Sydney, he observes that what 
at once strikes you is the number of middle- 
aged men who have been reared in the 
colony, and whose fathers were born in it. 
At Melbourne, on the contrary, almost 
every grown man has been an immigrant. 
Melbourne swarms with Chinese. At Sydney 
they are rarely to be seen. In Sydney, 
owing both to its convict origin and its 
greater age, there is an established criminal 
class, from which the younger Melbourne is 
almost exempt. He adds that at Sydney 
the great nuisance is the “ Larrakin,” or 
young rough, who seems to be a sort of 
colonial representative of the obsolete Mohock 
of London. 

The great business of Victoria is sheep- 
keeping. Sheep-shearing goes on all the 
year round, one district after another, ac- 
cording to the temperature, which varies 
greatly. A shearer gets fifteen shillings a 





hundred, and keeps himself. An active man 


can shearahundreda day. Enormous num- 
bers of sheep are driven 1,200 miles over- 
land to Melbourne. ‘ There are never less 
than 10,000 sheep driven down at a time; 
nothing short of that would pay. . . . Nine 
weary months are occupied in driving the 
stock to market.” 

A visit to Tasmania—the old Van Die- 
men’s land—was not the least interesting of 
the author’s experiences. It seems to be a 
country with great resources, but inhabited 
by a population wanting in energy. Society 
is eminently respectable, and there is no 
tendency to cast the past into people’s teeth. 
“ As regards the numerous well-to-do convicts who 
have risen to be shopkeepers or hotel-owners, or 
who fill perhaps the higher offices connected with 
a town, you are in a great measure left to guess 
who they are, if your curiosity by any chance 
should ever rise to such a pitch.” 

To the lovers of fruit the island of Tas- 
mania must be a perfect paradise. In old 
days it must have been a far from attractive 
residence. The convicts were, on getting a 
ticket-of-leave, hired out to the settlers, 
many of whom were most brutal masters. 
It was not uncommon for employers on the 
slightest provocation to send a convict 
servant to the magistrate with a note con- 
taining these words, “Please give the 
bearer twenty-five lashes and return him.” 
We think we have known similar practices 
in India with regard to free native servants. 

In New Zealand the Maories, very different 
from the natives of Australia, have made 
great progress in civilisation. Many ofthem 
when in the towns adopt full European cos- 
tume. There are four of them in the 
Assembly, where they display great elo- 
quence and shrewdness, but apparently take 
little interest in other than native affairs. 
“Many of the natives are rich, have large 
farms, cultivate their land, and come in 
with their crops to market as regularly as 
any of the settlers.” One of the most 
singular of Mr. Kennedy’s experiences was 
his visit to the hot sulphur- springs of 
Ahmemutu, where he indulged in the 
luxury of bathing, and besides the won- 
ders of nature beheld a Maori settlement in 
an almost primitive state. New Zealand 
offers other inducements to the traveller 
besides these sulphur-springs and geysers. 
The sportsman, for example, might do worse 
than go to Wangamia, where the farmers 
grumble sadly about “‘the pest of phea- 
sants”! After spending a few pleasant 
weeks in Canada, the author and his party 
wound up their trip by proceeding to New- 
foundland. Comparatively little is known 
by the public about this, the oldest of our 
colonies, yet it is an important place. Its 
very size—it is rather larger than Ireland— 
demands attention, setting aside the im- 
portance of the fisheries, which constitute 
the chief occupation of the inhabitants. 
We must now bid farewell to Mr. Kennedy, 
thanking him for having taken us a most 
pleasant journey-—on paper—round the 
world, and wishing that more of those tra- 
vellers who, without any compulsion, will 
write books, would give us an equally in- 
structive and agreeable account of what 
they saw and did in their tours. 

W. W. KNnottys. 
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The Episcopal Succession in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, 4.p. 1400 to 1875, with 
Appointments to Monasteries, and Ex- 
tracts from Consistorial Acts taken from 
MSS. in Public and Private Libraries in 
Rome, Florence, Bologna, Ravenna and 
Paris. By W. Maziere Brady. Vol. III. 
(Rome: Tipografia della Pace, 1877.) 


WHEN we reviewed Dr. Maziere Brady’s two 
previous volumes we supposed that his work 
was complete. And probably at the time he 
himself did not contemplate continuing it, 
for at the end of the second volume there was 
an Index to the whole. But we have now a 
second instalment of the work in a third 
and concluding volume, which deals with the 
Roman succession from the time of Cardinal 
Allen, a.p. 1585, to the current year, A.D. 
1877, and contains short notices of the 
Roman hierarchy from the first to the last 
created cardinal, inclusive. The volume 
does not fit very well with the others, as it 
contains very little documentary evidence, 
but chiefly consists of narrative, which for 
the most part takes the form of biography. 
The part which will be fixed upon by Eng- 
lish readers will be the first thirty-six pages, 
in-which Anglican orders are discussed, and 
the argument is elaborated in a style which 
seems intended to justify the writer’s seces- 
sion from the Irish establishment. The 
difference between the so-called Irish Church 
and the Anglican Church is that, whereas 
in Ireland a Catholic and a Protestant 
succession of bishops have continued side 
by side, Rome has in England made no pre- 
tence of keeping up the old succession in 
the time of Elizabeth, and Anglicans claim 
that Matthew Parker was the true legitimate 
successor of Cardinal Pole in the see of 
Canterbury. 

Into the difficulties that have been raised 
regarding the consecration of Parker we do 
not propose to enter. We should have no 
new information to give to those who have 
studied the subject, and to those who are 
ignorant of the controversy a short article 
on it would be simply unintelligible. Dr. 
Maziere Brady admits that the fact of 
Parker’s consecration is beyond dispute. 
The validity of the act, after all that is said 
for or against it, resolves itself simply into 
the question of the Papal supremacy. All 
the irregularities connected with that conse- 
cration it would be worse than useless to 
deny; and we take this occasion to observe 
that Anglican writers do the Church of 
England no good service in reiterating as 
they do the assertion either that Rome has 
ever recognised the validity of the orders of 
the Church of England, as conveyed by 
Edward’s new ordinal, or that the Pope really 
proposed in any tangible form to sanction the 
position of the Anglican hierarchy in Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Rightly or wrongly, Rome 
has been from first to last consistent in the 
course she has adopted. 

We have no reason to complain in general 
of the editor of these volumes, who is 
generally fair as a controversialist, but he 
has shown, we think, an undue disposition 
to disparage the probability of Barlow’s 
consecration. It was quite safe for Barlow 
mm Edward’s reign, or afterwards, to 
state that he was not consecrated, but his 





words certainly imply very strongly that he 
could not deny the fact, which we believe 
he would have boasted of if he could. It is 
probable that none of the leading Reformers, 
either of Edward’s or Elizabeth’s time, at- 
tached any importance to the act; but that 
there were bishops who had never been con- 
secrated in Edward’s time, or who had been 
twice consecrated in Elizabeth’s time, not 
only proves nothing about the consecration 
of a bishop appointed in the reign of Henry 
VIII., but does not even raise a faint pre- 
sumption against his consecration. 

Passing from this first section, which may 
be called the controversial part of this third 
volume, we come to a great deal of valuable 
information as to the state of Roman Catho- 
lics in England from the date of 1585, when 
William Allen, afterwards Cardinal, was sent 
to this country by Sixtus V. The change 
from the government by arch-priests to that 
by bishops called Vicars A postolic commenced 
in 1623, when William Bishop was ap- 
pointed; and in the section which is devoted 
to the life of his successor, Richard Smith, 
we have an interesting account of the change 
that was coming over the spirit of the 
Anglican episcopate. In a passage trans- 
lated from Panzani’s memoir we are told 
that 


“ The heretics are divided into two principal sects 
—namely, Puritans and Protestants. The King 
and greater part of the Court belong to the Pro- 
testant sect, to which belong all the bishops with 
the exception of the Bishops of Durham, Salis- 
bury, Rochester and Exeter. The Puritans, as 
far as the people are concerned, are the greater 
number, and are more ardent, furious, insolent and 
hostile against Catholics. Some of the more 
moderate Protestants are most hostile against 
Puritans, whom they hate perhaps more than 
Catholics. Some say they desire union in some 
manner with Catholics, in order to humble the 
Puritans. Among these Protestants, as there are 
some more and some less moderate, so likewise 
there are some who love those Catholics who are 
the most moderate and who content themselves 
with what they call honesty. Certainly among 
these Protestants is discovered every day a 
notable change, as can be easily observed, not 
only from comparing the books which are now 
published with those of former times, but also 
from their discourses and their mode of behaviour. 
Frequently in public sermons delivered before the 
King and all the Court the preachers hesitate not 
to denounce the schism with Rome, and to praise 
moderate Catholics, exhorting the King to treat 
them with clemency. Nor do they hesitate to 
draw near to Catholic dogmas, by praising auri- 
cular confession and reverence to the name of 
Jesus, to the sign of the cross, and to churches. 
They preach also in terms of approval concerning 
respect towards images and altars after Catholic 
usance ; concerning speaking well of the Supreme 
Pontiff and the Church of Rome, acknowledging 
the latter to be the noblest and primary Church, 
and the former to be Patriarch of the West, to 
whom as such they do not deny allegiance. They 
disdain not, moreover, to hear of attempts for re- 
union, and express a desire to see in the Roman 
Church a true resolution to do all that can 
honestly be done in the way of condescension to 
their weakness” (pp. 85, 86). 


This passage may perhaps be thought to 
have been somewhat clumsily translated, 
and to sound more Italian than English, but 
we quote it at length because it describes 
the real state of things in 1633 in the 
Church of England better than we have 
seen it expressed in any other place. It is 





curious that from the earliest times of the 
Reformation the term “ Protestantism ” in 
England seems to have passed as synony- 
mous with the doctrine professed by the 
Establishment as distinguished from Rome 
on the one side and the Calvinistic Puritans 
on the other. Up to a very few years of the 
time when Panzani was writing, there had 
been little or no difference of opinion as to 
doctrine, all agreeing in interpreting the 
Thirty-nine Articles in the sense which was 
plainly intended by their framers—-i.e., the 
anti-sacramental sense, conformable to a 
moderate form of Calvinism which shrank 
from pushing the doctrine of reprobation to 
its necessary consequences. Rogers, the 
author of a Commentary on the Articles, is 
an unexceptionable contemporary testimony 
to this fact. But the Calvinism which had 
been all but universal till Land's ascendancy 
began seemed to melt away like snow under 
a burning sun, and from the day when the 
King’s declaration was prefixed to the 
Articles’ it dwindled away. And a sense 
has been fastened upon the Articles which 
it is very difficult to see how they will bear, 
but which at the present day is adopted by 
nearly all the clergy of the Church of 
England—whether High, or Low, or Broad. 
What can more exactly represent the 
passage we have quoted than to say that it 
describes a counter-Reformation move- 
ment, a movement which issued in the 
failure of the Savoy Conference, and pro- 
duced the English Book of Common Prayer 
of 1662 ? 

This volume is entirely free from the fault 
which we ventured to charge against the 
two preceding volumes, of want of unity of 
purpose. In this respect after the first 
section, which we have already noticed, it is 
consistent in giving a very interesting 
account of the way in which the Apostolic 
See managed the affairs of its children in 
England ; and mixed up with the general 
account are some documents which we have 
not seen in print elsewhere. We are some- 
times tempted to wish the editor had given 
these in the original instead of in an English 
dress, but he writes, we suppose, for the many 
and not for the learned. Among these will 
be found the Letters Apostolic of Pius IX., 
which set all England in a fury in 1850. 
The writer has wisely abstained from 
commenting on the Act of Parliament which 
immediately followed, and which from the 
moment of its enactment was never en- 
forced, and was ignominiously repealed after 
remaining a dead letter on our Statute Book 
for eighteen years. 

The volume is not very accurately printed, 
which must be attributed to the want of 
experienced English printers at Rome ; and 
we notice that it has at the end some cor- 
rections and additions in which certain of the 
more absurd mistakes of the two preceding 
volumes are corrected. Among these correc- 
tions and additions are some valuable original 
documents, of which we should have been 
glad to see more in the body of the work, 
but even these are not very carefully repro- 
duced. Nicnoias Pocock. 








Mr. James GREENWOOD is writing a special 
series of papers for the Hornet descriptive of Life 
in London, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Some Folks. By John Habberton. 
don: Routledge, 1877.) 

Emilia; or, The Genoese Orphan. By Gio- 
vanna Snussarello. (London: Dulau & 
Co., 1877.) 


Men’s opinions, according to a classical 
authority, vary greatly about the most ordi- 
nary matters. Some Folks appears to us as 
“ordinary” a work, in the American sense 
of the word, as ever left the press. Some 
of our contemporaries, on the other hand, 
and especially a journal of earnest thought- 
fulness, detect much mirth and wisdom in 
Mr. Habberton’s book. The recipe for 
writing his stories is simple. First saturate 
your mind with Bret Harte. Then imagine, 
as characters, “The Boys,” a set of loafing 
or laborious roughs, ever ready to shoot a 
missionary, help a woman, bury a comrade, 
or drop a tear over the ace of spades. Let 
your scene be the public-house of a mining 
town, and let the conversation be alternately 
reckless and garnished with survivals of 
Evangelical religion, as understood by the 
pious deacons of remote American villages. 
For incidents you have women discovered 
masquerading as sheriffs; you have encoun- 
ters with long-lost grandmothers, and conver- 
sions in articulo mortis. Let your most aban- 
doned blackguards be ready to repent at the 
sight of a clean shirt, a child, or any other 
object that reminds them of better days. By 
keeping these rules before them, most men, 
most women, and most children, will be able, 
we think, to compete hopefully with Mr. 
Habberton. It is fair to add that his 
volumes may be read in a railway journey, 
that the reader’s attention is kept alive, and 
that, though none of the tales satisfy, they 
all make us feel as if they were just going 
to be very interesting. 

That an Italian lady should be able to write 
in so good an English style as the author of 
Emilia; or, The Genoese Orphan, is certainly 
creditable to her industry. That the style, 
after all, should show certain lapses, and that 
an English book printed at Venice should 
contain some faults of the press, is not amaz- 
ing. The English parts of the story do not 
show much acquaintance with our manners 
and customs, and the scene in the conserva- 
tory (p. 10) reads like a reminiscence of 
Guy Livingstone. We pity Emilia, ‘‘ who 
had followed her mother to the tomb, and 
was destined to see her father stretched on 
the bed of death.” The conduct of the vin- 
dictive Captain Bolton, who hired a bravo 
to stab a lady whom he could not bully into 
marrying him, was unworthy of a “ plunger.” 
The wicked Count who carried off the heroine 
to his strong place (whence she escaped by 
the novel device of letting herself down by a 
rope made out of her shawl) we have met 
before in the gilded saloons of penny fiction. 
But the descriptions of Sardinian life, of the 
stuck-up noble families, the pushing citizens, 
the picturesque peasants, make up for a good 
deal that is conventional, and a little that is 
absurdly innocent. After all Giovanna Sus- 
sarello writes better English than many of 
our countrymen and countrywomen. Her 
mistakes are more pardonable and more 
amusing. A. Lana. 


(Lon- 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Annuaire de UInstitut de Droit International. 
Premitre Année,1877. The scope of this work— 
which appears for the first time in the present 
year—is more extensive than its title might lead 
the public to expect, as it is intended, not merely 
to contain an annual record of the internal life of 
the Institute itself, but to supply what is not 
accessible in any other work—namely, a chrono- 
logical table of the more important events in each 
current year which have a bearing upon matters 
of public law, national and international, accom- 
panied by the text of the more important public 
treaties of each year, and other International Acts 
of general interest. - The retrospect of the present 
volume, as being the first of the series, is carried 
back to the autumn of 1873, when the Institute 
of International Law, the members of which are 
representative jurists of every country, was estab- 
lished at Gand. The volume itself is divided into 
five parts—the first two of which are devoted to 
the constitution and proceedings of the Institute ; 
the third and fourth parts to the principal results 
of legislation and diplomacy during the years 
1874-1875; and the fifth part to a classified re- 
view of the chief publications upon international 
law which have issued from the press of either 
hemisphere during the same period. Among the 
treaties and other International Acts may be men- 
tioned the Additional Monetary Convention of 
1875 concluded between Belgium, France, Italy, 
and Switzerland ; the Final Protocol of the Con- 
ference of Brussels of 1874, with the text of the 
Russian Project of an International Convention 
on the Laws and Customs of War; the Conven- 
tion of Geneva of 1864 for the succour of the 
wounded in war, with a list of States which are 
parties to it; the General Postal-Union Treaty of 
1874; the Judicature Regulations of the Mixed 
Tribunals lately established in Egypt; and the 
General Treaty of 1875 between the Powers which 
have adopted the metrical system of weights and 
measures, from which Great Britain stands aloof. 
The arbitral decision of the Emperor of Russia 
of May 29, 1875, in the affair of the Maria Luz, 
between Japan and Peru, concludes the list of 
International Acts, and is another instance of a 
reasonable recourse to arbitration for the settlement 
of international disputes, where a question of 
Public Law is concerned. The work is published 
under the editorial superintendence of Mr. G. 
Rolin-Jaequemyns, the Secretary-General of the 
Institute of International Law; Prof. Alphonse 
Rivier, of the University of Brussels; and M. 
Albéric Rolin, of Gand. It promises to be an 
excellent annual Handy-book of International 
Law, highly convenient to the statesman and the 
diplomatist, as well as to the general reader who 
wishes to keep himself well-informed as to the 
varying phases of international life, and the ten- 
dency of nations to seek for practical repose in a 
community of Public Law. The present volume 
is of special interest, inasmuch as it contains a 
biographical notice of each member of the Insti- 
tute, and so affords the public an opportunity of 
appreciating the authority of that body in any 
matter of juridical science. 


The Soul and How It Found Me: Being a 
Narrative of Phenomena connected with the Pro- 
duction of “England and Islam.” By Edward 
Maitland. (Tinsley Brothers.) The author dis- 
arms criticism by candidly informing us that he ex- 
pects his communications to be treated as the rav- 
ings of a lunatic, and that his friends have proposed 
toget him shut up. England and Islam, which ap- 
peared at the beginning of the present year, was 
generally regarded as an indication that a strong 
but excitable intellect had been put off its balance 
by the absorbing interest of events passing in the 
East. The present publication shows that Mr. 
Maitland’s Oriental craze was only one side of an 
ecstatic philosophy which comprehends the past, 
present, and future of the universe. Mr. Maitland, 
in short, is a mystic pantheist of mature years, 





whose long-meditated conceptions have taken 
concrete shape under the stimulus of Spiritualism. 
By resigning himself absolutely to the guidance of 
his own enthusiastic imagination, he had suceeeded 
in producing the wished-for state of “ intense ac- 
cessibility to ideas;” and with the assistance of 
an hysterical female friend he became able to 
see and learn the whole scheme of the supernatural 
world. The unity of all religions, the symbolical 
meaning of tree-worship, the harmony of the 
spheres, the Immaculate Conception, the origin of 
evil—everything on which he had pondered during 
his whole previous life was revealed to him 
and to her in a series of visions. As the author 
quaintly puts it :— 

“ Although the final and crowning experiences came 
upon me quite unexpectedly, yet on looking back and 
reviewing all the circumstances I can plainly perceive 
that I had long, though unwittingly, been undergoing 
exactly such a course of preparation as, according to 
the testimony of all ages, was most consistent with 
the actual result.” 

In plain words, in Spiritualism, as in other 
things, nemo repente fuit stultissimus. But though 
Mr. Maitland’s spirits fooled him to the top of his 
bent by materialising the religious dogmas in 
which he has come to believe, they inculcated on 
him certain minor duties running counter to his 
personal habits. Sanitary reformers will be grieved 
to find that it is an offence against the law of 
purity to wear flannel next the skin; and all 
mankind will be interested to learn on the highest 
of authorities that the eating of lobster for supper 
can only be purged by a dose of castor-oil. Tor 
composition Mr. Maitland makes use of the writ- 
ing-machine; and when his ear is open to the 
voice of his “genius,” he finds that the higher 
verities of the “ New Apocalypse” print themselves 
off without any conscious manipulation on his part ; 
which reminds one of the story told by Burns of a 
similar instrument—that anyone can invent a 
Scotch: tune by keeping his fingers to the black 
keys. If the general public can be persuaded to 
look inside the mysterious binding, they will 
wisely content themselves with reading no further 
than the first page of the book, on which the 
author has inscribed the tell-tale text, “ And there 
was given unto him a mouth speaking great things 
and blasphemies.” 

Tue Rev. J. A. Houlder has just published 
(Antananarivo: London Missionary Society's 
Press) a volume entitled North-East Madagascar, 
being a narrative of a missionary tour from the 
capital to Andranovelona, va Andovoranto and 
the north-east coast, and back to Antananarivo, 
by way of Mandritsara and Ambatondrazaka. 
The volume is accompanied by a sketch-map of 
North-East Madagascar, in which Mr. Houlder’s 
route is shown, and in an appendix the author 
supplies some interesting geographical notes. 


The Four Courses of Examinations and Certifi- 
cates of Teachers in Elementary Schools, By 
Maria S. Wallace. (Mozley and Smith.) This 
little pamphlet has been written by a lady who, 
not having been a pupil-teacher, qualified herself 
by careful study, and by a few months’ service as 
assistant in an elementary school, for the Govern- 
ment certificate of merit enabling her to take the 
sole charge of such a school. She gives her ex- 
perience chiefly for the guidance of those women 
who have received a superior education, and 
who wish to become recognised and certificated as 
elementary school-teachers. It is of great im- 
portance that women of this class should be 
attracted into a department of public work in 
which their refinement and mental cultivation 
would be of special value, and in which also the 
emoluments as well as the opportunities for ex- 
erting personal influence and usefulness are 
daily becoming greater. The hints here given, 
though serviceable, are meagre and insufficient, and 
should be supplemented, if a second edition is 
issued, by definite references to the Code and 
other authorised documents, from which fuller and 
more exact information may be obtained. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. J. A. Symonps has finished a translation 
of Michelangelo’s sonnets from the autograph 
edited by Signor Cesare Guasti. This is the first 
time that a complete version has been made in 
English of these poems. He has also translated 
the philosophical sonnets of Campanella, and he 
means to print both series shortly in one volume, 
with introduction and notes. The book will be 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. 


Tue Bishop of Manchester will deliver the 
opening address at the forthcoming session of the 

dinburgh Philosophical Institution, and the 
Hon. Lord Gifford the closing address. The list of 
lectures is as follows:—The Place of English 
in a Liberal Education, and the Present Ten- 
dencies of English Literature,” by Prof. H. Morley ; 
“ Burns and Walter Scott,” by Dr. Walter Smith ; 
“ Rembrandt and the Dutch School,” by Mr. Frede- 
rick Wedmore; “The Position and Influence of 
Women in Greece and Rome,” by Dr. Donaldson ; 
“Victor Hugo and Béranger,” by Mr. W. Pollock ; 
“ The Organ and the Telephone,” by Mr. Holmes; 
“ Kingsley,” by Mr. Lawrence Gane; “ Arctic 
Discovery,” by Mr. Clements Markham; “ Do- 
mestic Sanitation,” by Prof. Fleeming Jenkin; ‘The 
Emperor Julian,” by Canon Lightfoot; ‘Sir 
Thomas More and Erasmus,” by Principal Tul- 
loch; “Olympia and Greek Athletics,” by Prof. 
Sidney Colvin; and “The Rebellion,” by Dr. 
Stoughton. 


We welcome with pleasure the “ Author's 
Edition” of the works of Sir Henry Taylor (Henry 
8. King and Co.). Volume I. contains Philip van 
Artevelde, with the original Preface and Notes, 
reprinted with scarcely an alteration. The Pre- 
face consists of a discriminating criticism of the 
impassioned school of Byron and Shelley, and 
doubtless its reproduction on the present occasion 
is partly intended as a protest against their modern 
successors. This “ dramatic romance ” has passed 
through many editions; but we doubt whether it 
can be said to be popular. Few people are able to 
verify the source of the oft-quoted line, “‘ The world 
knows nothing of its greatest men.” To Sir Henry 
Taylor belongs the honour of having based his 
reputation on a mode of poetical composition 
which fails to lend itself to popular selections. He 
addresses “matters masculine” to the serious reader, 
and, indeed, may be regarded as the founder of the 
school of historical dramatists who do not write 
for the stage. In 1834, when Philip van Arte- 
velde first appeared, he could describe himself as 
ao longer young, and yet he still remains with us 
as a connecting link with the poetical luminaries 
of the first generation of this century. Those 
whose introduction to this poem came through 
volumes worn by many years of affectionate 
handling will be charmed with the graceful dress 
in which it is now presented to them. 


THE correspondence sent to the Daily News 
from the seat of war during the present year from 
April to November will shortly be published by 
Messrs, Macmillan and Co. A prominent feature 
of the book will be the brilliant letters of Mr. 
Archibald Forbes and Mr. J. A. McGahan, the 
accuracy of which, no less than the rapidity of 
their telegraphic arrival in this country, has been 
so warmly acknowledged. 


The Billiard Book, by Captain Crawley and 
William Cook, ex-champion, is announced as just 
ready by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. In addition 
to the rules of all the games there are diagrams of 
the principal strokes; bits of advice to amateurs 
upon the intricacies of the game; and, what 
has never before been attempted, a bibliography of 
billiards from the earliest to the present time. 


Mr. R. E. Franci1on will produce his Christ- 
mas story this year apart from any magazine, as 
“R. E. Francillon’s Sides Number for 1877.” 
The title of the romance will be, In the Dark, in 
Seven Watches, 





THe Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund are preparing to issue, as a first instalment 
of their results, a popular account of the whole 
work, which will be written for them by Lieut. 
Conder. This will not contain any portion of the 
scientific memoirs, which will be published later 
on with the map, but is intended to be a record 
of the method in which the survey was carried 
out, of the adventures and escapes of the expedi- 
tion, and of those generally interesting discoveries 
which from time to time rewarded the explorers. 
An important feature will be an account of the 
native population, their customs, language, religion, 
and probable origin. Lieut. Conder also purposes to 
describe the great ceremonies of Easter at Jerusa- 
lem, and Christmas at Bethlehem, and to show 
the bearings of the collection of 200 rock- 
measurements obtained by him within the boun- 
daries of Jerusalem on the question of the extent 
of the ancient city. A chapter will be devoted to 
Damascus, Hermon, and Baalbek. A list of all 
his proposed identifications, including Bethabara, 
Megiddo, Aenon, Tirzah, and other important 
places, will be given. And a final chapter will be 
devoted to the consideration of the fertility of 
the country, and the prospects of colonisation. , 


Rvuaerero Boneut, who was for some time 
chief editor of the Perseveranza of Milan, and 
afterwards Italian Minister of Education, an- 
nounces a volume under the title of Pius the Ninth 
and the Future Pope. The work is expected with 
no little eagerness, as it is said to contain a number 
of hitherto unpublished characteristic anecdotes 
of the Pope, and of the recent and present mem- 
bers of the College of Cardinals, together with 
some important communications on the Conclave, 
and the right of veto claimed for the Roman 
Catholic Governments. 


THE lecture season of the London Institution 
will begin on December 10 and end on April 11. 
The lecturers will be Profs. Armstrong, Ball, 
Barrett, Bentley, Colvin, Ella, Huxley, Maudsley, 
Morley, Rolleston, Ruskin, and Tyndall; Sir J. 
Lubbock; Lieutenant F. J. Palmer, R.N.; Rey. 
W. H. Dallinger; Dr. B. W. Richardson; 
Messrs. W. A. Barrett, Crookes, F. Darwin, 
Markham, Pauer, Proctor, Ralston, Ramsay, E. J. 
Reed, Romanes, and E. B. Tylor; with, pro- 
bably, Sir Edmund Beckett. 

WE have already mentioned the edition of the 
Registrum Monasterii de Passelet, to be issued by 
Mr. Gardner of Paisley. The publisher now pro- 
poses that this shall be the first volume of a uni- 
form series, to be called “ The New Club Series,” 
which will include scarce works in print and 
manuscript, illustrative of the Antiquities, &c., 
of Scotland in former times. The subscription 
will in no case exceed 5/. per annum; and the two 
volumes for the present year are the Registrum 
Monasterti de Passelet, and a History of the Mon- 
astery of Paisley, from its foundation to the 
year 1700, by the Rev. J. Cameron Lees, D.D. 


THe West London Scientific Association and 
Field Club began its session on Tuesday last with 
a Lecture on the Telephone, by Prof. W. G. 
Adams. Among other forthcoming lectures and 
papers are “Climbing Plants,” by Prof. Henslow 
(President); “ Comparative Respiration,” by Dr. 
E. B. Aveling; “The Age of the Hills,” by Mr. 
J. Logan Lobley; and “ Fresh-water Polyzoa,” 
by Mr. W. M. Ord. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NoRGATE propose to 
issue shortly, by subscription, a new translation 
of Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, by the Rev. J. Copner, 
Vicar of Elstow, Bedfordshire. 

Bereron’s Christmas Annual for 1877 will be 
entitled Stzes and Sevens, The list of contributors 
includes F. C. Burnand, Bret Harte, Max Adeler 
(author of “Out of the Hurly Burly ”), and Henry 
S. Leigh. As usual, it is published by Messrs, 
Ward, Lock and Co, 


Messrs. Crospy Lockwoop Anp Co. announce: 
Tramways, their Construction and Working; A 





Treatise on Slates and Slate Quarrying, by D. OC. 
Davies; The Construction of Roads and Streets, 
by Henry Law and D. Kinnear Clark; The Picture 
Amateur’s Handbook and Dictionary of Painters, 
by Philippe Daryl; Youatt’s Complete Grazier 
and Farmer’s and Cattle- breeder's Assistant, 
twelfth edition, edited by Robert Scott Burn; 
Donaldson’s Suburban Farming, edited by Robert 
Scott Burn ; The Silversmith’s Handbook, by George 
E. Gee; The Précis Book, by W. Cosmo Monk- 
house, &e. 

Messrs. Hupson Scorr and Sons, of Carlisle, 
have republished, from the original plates, the 
nineteen engravings of Zhe Castles, Abbeys, and 
Priories of Carlisle, executed by Samuel and 
Nathaniel Buck in 1739, The present edition— 
the third—is accompanied by a topographical, 
historical, and genealogical descriptive text. 


Tue first volume of the new Bible Commentary 
edited by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
will shortly be published by Messrs Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin. It will contain St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke, by Prof. Plumptre; and St. 
John, by the Rev. H. W. Watkins. The editor 
has made arrangements with the following authors 
for the remaining books of the New Testament: 
The Revs. W. Sanday, Canon Barry, A. J. Mason, 
Canon Spence, Dr. W. F. Moulton, T. Teign- 
mouth Shore, and W. Boyd Carpenter. 


Mr. Davenport ApAms’ Dictionary of English 
Literature will be published early next month by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 


Tue Revista Contemporanea of September 15 is 
rather a weighty number. It contains two articles 
on Positivism: one on “A. Comte and Stuart 
Mill,” by R. Schiattarella; the other a review of 
Estasen’s El Positivismo, by the editor. There 
is also a digest, by R. Blanco, of the new system 
of Logic and scientific philosophy of Dr. Nieto 
Serrano. Among the literary articles is a 
palinode over Pedro de Alarcon, a distinguished 
novelist and Uittérateur, but a renegade from the 
Liberal party; of which, however, no flattering 
sketch is given by M. de la Revilla. For the 
thousandth time a pigmy revolution fell before a 
microscopic reaction; and Spanish history noted 
down her thousandth and odd pronunciamiento. 
‘A Machiavellian spirit and the disesteem of 
public virtue” are given as the result of the 
“* Union Liberal ;” but the writer still believes in 
progress and liberty for Spain, and laments over 
the apostate. “The Grammar of the Academy ” 
is defended against attacks by Ruiz de la Péna, 
of Leon. He indulges in the following etymo- 
logies :—“ Regular (from the Greek word pe{-o, 
to make, to promote, and the Latin wi-us). 
Verb-o (from the Latin root verg-o, to bend one- 
self, and the Greek bo from fo-aw, to cry out). 
Gramatica: tica (from the Greek ri@ny, to put 
in order) signifies system; gram (from ypadpa, to 
paint), a painting, or better, a sketch; and mat 
(from pabew or pavOave, to learn), scientific.” 
The Spanish Academy might well exclaim: “ Non 
tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.” 

THERE is announced from Florence the publica- 
tion of two volumes of the works of the Marquis 
Gino Capponi, a collection carefully ee 
his published and unpublished writings by Signor 
Cabarrini. 

Tur October number of the Theological Review 
is exceptionally interesting to the historical stu- 


‘dent. Putting aside Miss F’, P. Cobbe’s candid and 


affecting article on “Magnanimous Atheism,” 
there is not one of the papers which does not suc- 
ceed in placing some important historical subject in 
a more or less new light. Mr. Fenton’s article on 
“The Primitive Hebrew Land Tenure ” applies for 
the first time in a consistent manner the historical 
phenomena of village communities to the illus- 
tration of the Pentateuchal laws. Dr. Kuenen 
has remarked that the law of jubilee in Lev. xxv. 
“sounds very well in theory, but practically it is 
impossible.” Mr, Fenton claims by his simple 
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method of comparison “to have rendered it at 
least possible that, under similar circumstances to 
the village communities, the Hebrew theory also 
might have been put into practice.” As to the 
date of the jubilee legislation in its present form, 
he very properly refrains from expressing an 
opinion—that is a question for philological .or 
literary criticism. Dr. Donaldson reviews a num- 
ber of recent investigations into the problems sug- 
gested by the Shepherd of Hermas. He maintains 
with Dr. Harnack that— 

“ Hermas quotes expressly from no book of the Old or 
New Testament. His own work is as much a pro- 
duct of the Christian Church as the Gospel of St. 
John. The sentiments and thoughts of both books 
must have been expressed in innumerable oral com- 
munications delivered in the Christian churches 
throughout the world. In all these churches the 
same thoughts and the same facts were continually 
rehearsed, and it is likely that the same modes of ex- 
pression would be used even in churches widely apart 
from each other.” 

Mr. R. A. Armstrong contributes a carefully 
written essay on “Paul and his Biographers,” 
with especial reference to Dr. J. W. Straatman’s 
bold but brilliant attempt to undermine what 
Baur and Zeller have left standing of the Acts of 
the Apostles. Mr, Alexander Gordon summarises 
the late Mr. R. Barclay’s The Inner Life of the 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth (specially 
of the Society of Friends), which he pronounces 
‘the most important contribution to the religious 
history of our country which this generation has 
seen,” Last, but not least, comes an account of 
the English precursors of the Tiibingen school, 
Thomas Morgan and John Toland, by Mr. D. 
Patrick. 


Tue Christian Apologist for this month is 
chiefly remarkable for Mr. Row’s earnest admoni- 
tion not to attach too much importance in 
Christian apologetics to doubtful questions of 
Biblical criticism, a position recently maintained 
with much ability and cogency by Dr. Candlish 
and other Free Church divines in the debates on 
the “ Bible” article in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 

‘Tue thirty-first annual Congress of German 
Philologists assembled at Wiesbaden from Sep- 
tember 24 to 29, and was attended by nearly 
eight hundred members, under the presidency of 
Dr. Pihler, of Wiesbaden, and Prof. Usener, for- 
merly of Bern, and now of Bonn. At the first 
general meeting, Prof. Ernst Curtius, of Berlin, gave 
a lecture on the latest results of the excavations in 
Olympia. The five particular sections—Paedago- 
gical, Archaeological, Germanist, Oriental, and 
Philological-critical—were unusually strong in 
numbers. In the archaeological section Prof. 
Curtius delivered an address on Athenian topo- 
graphy, and Prof. Hagen, of Bern, gave an 


account of the inscriptions lately discovered at 
Aventicum, 


Tue death is announced of the Abbé d’Artois, 
Vicar-General of Besancon, and a linguist of some 
repute. He especially applied himself to the study 
of the patois of Franche-Comté, and collected the 
materials for a Dictionary, extracts from which 
were published by the Academy of Besangon. 


Pror. Ousrensky, of Odessa, the author of 
An Historian of the First Slave Monarchies, is 
collecting from all the libraries of Europe docu- 
ments to illustrate Byzantine history in the twelfth 
century. 


Polybiblion states that Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi 
has gone through 116 editions in Italian, Of 
translations it has had 19 editions in French, 17 
in German, 18 in English, 3 in Spanish, and has 
also appeared in the Greek, Swedish, Dutch, 
Russian, Hungarian, and Armenian languages, 


Pror. WILLIAM Evererr is engaged on a life 
of his father, the Hon, Edward Everett. Mr. 
Everett began life as an English Unitarian mini- 
ster, and it was on this ground that when he re- 
turned from America as the representative of the 





United States, his honorary D.C.L. degree was 
“non-placeted” at Oxford by a — the 
Masters. The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. saver 
ignored the non-placets and admitted Mr. Everett 
to his degree. This was the same Dr. Wynter 
who, when Dr. Pusey preached his celebrated 
sermon, gave a dinner-party to some of his brother 
heads of houses, and suspended the great theolo- 
ian for a year, over the port wine and walnuts. 
hen Mr. Gladstone with others protested against 
the informality of these socoentings, the Vice- 
Chancellor sent his bedell up to London to remind 
him of the duty of submission “to the resident 
governor of the University.” These things seem 
to belong to the good old times of Dean Prideaux, 
but they really date uo further back than 1842. 


WE regret to record the death of Madame 
Hippolyte Meunier, who died at Versailles, Sep- 
tember 23. Madame Meunier is chiefly known as 
the author of some admirable books on popular 
science, published by Messrs. Hachette and Co., 
which have reached numerous editions, and also 
for her unremitting efforts in the course of hygienic 
instruction, so much needed in France. She read 
papers upon this subject before the French Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, both at 
Nantes in 1875, and at Clermont-Ferrard in 1876 ; 
and also put forth her views in tracts and manuals 
for popular distribution. Among her philanthropic 
efforts may be mentioned the foundation of an 
orphanage for the children of Communists killed 
in 1871, and the establishment of popular libraries 
at Pornic and other places. 


Tue new “Promotionsordnung” of the First 
Section of the Philosophical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Ziirich is printed in the last number of 
the Amtsblatt. The Section will grant its doctor’s 
diploma in two cases: first, gratuitously and 
without any preceding candidature, on the ground 
of acknowledged services to science (honoris 
causa) ; secondly, to qualified candidates. The 
candidate is required to send to the Dean of the 
Section a curriculum vitae with testimonials that 
he has passed a triennium of the academical 
course, a testimony of morals (Sittenzeugniss), and 
a dissertation in manuscript. The latter will be 
examined, and on the ground of the judgment 
passed upon it it will be decided whether the can- 
didate may be admitted to the test of the stricter 
examination by writing and viva voce. It appears 
that the expenses of a successful ‘ Doktoriren ” 
amount to some 500 francs, which will cover all 
the fees, and also the cost of printing 100 copies 
of the new doctor's probationary dissertation. 


Dr. E. W. West, who is now engaged in the 
preparation of a new edition of the late Dr. Martin 
Haue’s Essays on the Sacred Languages, Writings, 
and Religion of the Parsis, has recently discovered 
at Munich among Dr. Haug’s papers a good deal 
of additional matter, consisting of further trans- 
lations from the Zend and Pahlavi of the Zenda- 
vesta, and also of numerous detailed notes de- 
scriptive of some of the Parsiceremonies. It has 
been decided to add all this matter to the forth- 
coming new edition of the Essays as an appendix, 
and thereby largely to enhance its value. The 
publication of the work will thus be unavoidably 
delayed ; still Messrs. Triibner and Co. hope to be 
able to issue the work before next Easter. The 
Parsis of Western India, who have opened a sub- 
scription, are looking forward to the appearance of 
the work with eager curiosity. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


In consequence of a resolution of the Parliament 
of Cape Colony in favour of an extension of the 
colonial limits, so as to embrace the territories 
which lie between the Orange River and the 
southern boundary of the Portuguese West Afri- 
can possessions, Mr. W. Coates Palgrave, Special 
Commissioner to the tribes north of the Orange 
River, was sent last year on a mission to Damara 
and Great Namaqua Lands to gain information 





respecting these countries, and to ascertain the 
relations and rights of their native chiefs. The 
results of his investigations have newly been pub- 
lished in the form of a Report presented to the 
Cape Parliament, which is of most valuable 
statistical and geographical intelligence respecting 
the various Kafir, Hottentot and aboriginal tribes 
who inhabit this little-known region, the resources 
of the land and its present political conditions. 
Hitherto our hevutaties of this vast region of 
South-west Africa has been derived chiefly from 
the travels of Alexander through Great Na- 
maqua Land in 1837, and of Galton in Da- 
mara Land in 1851; the Rhenish mission- 
aries, who have now established twelve stations in 
Damara and Namaqua Land, have also from time 
to time published accounts of their doings in 
German; but Mr. Palgrave’s is the first approach 
to a systematic description of this section of South 
Africa. Among the advantages of the annexation of 
these countries would be those of putting an end to 
the devastating wars which break out from time to 
time between the Damara Kafirs and the Namaqua 
Hottentots; gaining the control of all the trade 
of the interior; anticipating the Boers and 
others concerned in establishing a new republic 
there; and preventing any future extension of 
Portuguese boundaries southward. 


Mr. James Srevenson, to whose “ Notes or 
the Country between Kilwa and Tanganyika” we 
referred some time ago, has now extended these 
in a third edition to form an interesting little work 
on The Civilisation of South-Eastern Africa 
(Glasgow : Maclehose). He begins with an account 
of the present state of missionary enterprise in this 
part of the continent, and passes on to the con- 
sideration of the future development of commerce 
within it, a subject which leads, in connexion 
with the Nyassa mission, to the questions pending 
between our Government and that of Portugal 
with regard to the right of navigation of the river 
Zambesi. 

“There is no question,” Mr. Stevenson says, “that 
the high tariffs and the uncertainties regarding rights 
of navigation during the last two years have been 
peculiarly unfortunate in the state of the country. 
.. +. The slave trade, which was actually all but 
stopped for a twelvemonth, has been regaining 
vigour; and it is now quite essential that the British 
Government should repress it on the inland waters of 
Nyassa, to prevent our whole policy in this direction 
from being stultified.” 

In his former pamphlet Mr. Stevenson pointed out 
the advantages of the construction of a road to 
Nyassa from Kilwa, on the Zanzibar coast, a line 
which would lie wholly outside the territory 
claimed by Portugal; and it is most satisfactory to 
learn that arrangements are now being made 
to construct this road as far as Mesule, a point 
which was reached by Baron von der Decken in a 
journey of exploration in 1860, and that the next 
section of the road, as far as Lake Nyassa, will 
probably be surveyed this year. A civil engineer 
in the Indian service is also co-operating with the 
Livingstonia Mission, and may wake investiga- 
tions at the north end of that lake. 


Waite South African affairs are attracting so 
much attention, the Rev. W. Clifford Holden, of 
Fort Beaufort, Cape Colony, has opportunely pub- 
lished A Brief History of Methodism and of 
Methodist Missions in South Africa (Wesleyan 
Conference Office). Since 1816, when their first 
African missionary reached Cape Town, the Wes- 
leyans have gradually spread out their field of 
labour till they are now one of the most numerous 
bodies of religionists in the Cape region, and one 
which is honourably distinguished for its work 
among the native population. The Methodists 


have been the pioneers of civilisation especially 
among the Kafir tribes of the eastern division 0 
the Cape Colony, as well as in Kafraria, Natal, 
and Basuto Land, and among the Bechuanas of 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. Their 
educational and industrial stations are dotted very 
numerously over these countries, and have been 
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of incalculable benefit to the colonies. Mr. 
Holden gives a concise account of the growth of 
these missions and of their present state in each 
district. 

A Report on the Division of Oudtshoorn, by 
Mr. John G. Gamble, Hydraulic Engineer to the 
Colony, has just been published at “— Town by 
order of the House of Assembly. This Report 
embodies the results of a careful examination 
which Mr. Gamble was recently instructed by the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public Works 
to make into the different river-systems of the 
division, with a view to carrying out irrigation on 
a large scale. Besides dealing with the capabili- 
ties of the various rivers, Mr. Gamble devotes 
some space to an account of the five systems of 
irrigation practised in Europe. He points out 
in conclusion that there are in the Oudtshoorn 
division an enormous number of kloofs in which 
water might be stored in a greater or less quan- 
tity; but he considers that the country is too 
much broken up into hills and valleys for the for- 
mation of very large lakes. The Report is accom- 
panied by three diagrams illustrating the different 
systems of irrigation, and by a large-scale map, 
which gives a good general idea of the physical 
features of the division, and the relative positions 
of the places mentioned. 


Captain R. F. Burton has newly completed 
a book on Midian, the result of his visit to that 
mee last year; but it will not be published 
until the Khedive gives express leave. Captain 
Burton is about to start again for Egypt, purposing 
to organise a new exploration and partial ezploita- 
tion of the mines which he discovered in Midian. 


Unnver the title of Déli et les Colons-Explor- 
ateurs Francais, M. Brau de St. Pol-Lias has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form (Paris: Delagrave) a com- 
munication which he made to the Société de 
Géographie in August last, on the subject of his 
enterprise in Sumatra, to which allusion has been 
made in previous numbers of the AcapEmy. M. de 
St. Pol-Lias explains in some detail the proceed- 
ings of the Société des Colons-Explorateurs, of 
which he is the director and founder, from the 
time of his departure from Marseilles in July of 
last year. He states that he has returned to 
France, because after a long and careful explora- 
tion it has been decided that the society is in a 
pane to extend its operations. M. de St. Pol- 

jas has already made two contracts in Sumatra: 
the one with the Sultan of Déli, by which he 
obtained a concession of 3,000 baos in that province; 
and the other with the Sultan of Pagurawan, who 
has conceded 8,000 baos on the banks of a river at 
no great distance from the Bédaguéh. The latter 
concession is considered especially valuable, as 
the position is good, and the fertility of the soil is 
shown by the large forests now existing there. 
M. de St. Pol-Lias expresses himself well satisfied 
with the success of his scheme so far, and he is 
more than ever convinced that “le vrai moyen 
d’étudier sérieusement une contrée est d’appuyer 
lexploration sur des établissements coloniaux qui 
puissent lui permettre toute la durée, toute la con- 
tinuité qu'elle doit avoir, toute la sécurité dont 
elle doit jouir.” 


LT’ Afrique Occidentale is the title of a newly- 
ae work (Avignon: F. Seguin Ainé) by 

- Paul Soleillet, who between 1872 and 1874 
made several journeys of exploration in the interior 
of Africa, in the course of which he visited the 
oases of the Algerian Sahara, the holy town of 
Ain-Madhi, the confederation of the Beni-Mzab, 
the country of the Chaamba, and a portion of 
Tildikelt ; where, he says, no other European has 
hitherto made his way. Before commencing these 
explorations, he had already made himself ac- 
—— with the manners and customs of the 

ussulmans of Africa, by travelling in Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli; and he was, conse- 
quently, able to mix with the natives and to ac- 
quire much curious information in his subsequent 
journeys. M. Soleillet’s work is accompanied by 








a@ map, compiled from his own observations 
and showing his route from the oasis of El-Golea 
to that of In-Calah. 


WE understand that Mr. Alfred E. Craven, 
whose expedition to Eastern Africa we mentioned 
some time back, has arrived at Zanzibar, after 
some delay at Aden owing to the loss of the 
Cashmere. Before attempting to start for the 
Lake district, he has determined to spend a short 
time at Magila, some thirty miles from Pangani, 
at the foot of the Ushumbala mountains, with the 
view of making himself acquainted with the 
Swahili language. As not much is known of this 
district, Mr. Craven will have an opportunity of 
furnishing useful information respecting its geo- 
graphy and natural history. We believe that a 
contemporary is under a misapprehension as to 
Mr. Craven’s “ holding a commission from the 
Royal Geographical Society,” the fact being that 
the committee of the African Exploration Fund 
made him a conditional promise of a small grant 
in aid of geographical investigation, and procured 
for him from the society the loan of a set of 
instruments. 

THE meeting of the Naturforscher at Munich 
last month was attended by several distinguished 
travellers. Among others was Dr. Nachtigal, 
who has collected during his stay in Africa much 
material for the study of the Central African 
languages, which he intends to publish hereafter. 
He believes that some of these languages, hitherto 
unknown, may be related to the Ba-ntu, or Kafir 
family. Dr. Loew, who has been with the 
Wheeler expedition in North America, was also 
=. He has collected from the mouths of 

ndians in or near the Rocky Mountains vocabu- 

laries of twenty-three different languages, and 
Albert Gatschet, a German philologist living in 
America, has based upon them a series of inter- 
esting grammatical sketches. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. Guapstone’s paper in the Nineteenth Century 
on the development of the colour-sense as illus- 
trated by the phraseology of Homer is an in- 
genious attempt to show that in the poet’s mind 
the senses of light (and darkness) prevailed over 
and stifled, so to speak, the sense of colour. The 
writer fails, however, to indicate quite clearly 
what he conceives Homer’s colour-sense to have 
been, and his account of the relations of the two 
sensibilities (which takes its cue from Goethe) 
reads oddly in the light of recent physiology. 
Prof. Clifford, under the heading “ Cosmic Emo- 
tion,” contributes the text of a lecture delivered 
some years ago at St. George's Hall, in which 
he defines what he considers the bearing of the 
evolutionist’s doctrine of Nature and man on our 
practical conduct. It is rather as an incentive to 
action than asa stimulus to pure emotion that 
the Cosmos is here presented to us. The writer 
takes for his text the Pythagorean scriptures, as 
elucidated by the Alexandrian commentator 
Hierokles, and illustrates his discourse by quota- 
tions from Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Walt 
Whitman. The drift of the argument, so 
far as we can seize it, is that, finding that 
“the generating principle” or “the mother of 
life,” whoever she may be, has developed us out of 
lower organisms, we ought to go on increasing 
the degree of our organisation. Goodness is thus 
to Prof. Clifford what tends to persist. We sus- 
pect that few of his readers are as yet sufficiently 
imbued with the idea of evolution to thrill with 
intense emotion in view of the process as here 
presented. We notice a curious inaccuracy in 
the writer's statement that “the internal and 
quasi-spontaneous action of the organism” is 
always the immediate cause of upward develop- 
ment. This has long been strenuously denied by 
Mr. Spencer, and is now no longer maintained by 
Mr. Darwin. The “Modern Symposium,” like 
certain Parliamentary debates, becomes a little 
wearisome as it slowly drags towards its close. 





In the present instalment there is a good deal of 
orthodox theology, and a good deal of reference 
to Butler's Analogy. The only interesting ele- 
ments of the discussion are, first of all, Mr. Greg’s 
striking personal testimony that the desire for an 
after-life is strongest in youth, when “the relish 
for the joys of life is most expansive,” and dies 
out with old age ; and, secondly, some very agree- 
able bantering of Prof. Huxley by Mr. Harrison. 
Canon Barry’s contention that it is open to the 
Materialist to believe in a future life by regarding 
death as a mode of suspension of life, which 
resembles (though it immeasurably surpasses) the 
suspensions observable in sleeping, swooning, Xc., is 
perhaps a rather rash attempt to meet men of 
science on their own ground. On the whole, the 
Symposium is likely to leave readers sufficiently 
bewildered as to the real merits of the question. 
The Nineteenth Century has also two weighty poli- 
tical articles—the one an answer by Lord Blach- 
ford to Sir Julius Vogel’s July article on “ The 
Integrity of the British Empire ;” the other, a 
wide and statesmanlike enquiry by Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe how “ International Relations ” 
may be maintained for the best interests of man- 
kind. Lord Blachford holds that it is no paradox 
to say that the period of independence on the 

rt of colonies may be delayed by preparing 
or it, and facilitated by provision against 
its evils. Mr. Froude brings up his “Thomas 
Becket” to the catastrophe, in pages of remarkable 
and graphic eloquence. Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
claims juster appreciation than is accorded 
generally for the Poems of Archbishop Trench, 
noting his poetical sympathy with Pindar, his un- 
conventional and yet not extravagant style and 
insight, his pervading lesson of “ elevation 
through sorrow,” and the kindred teaching and 
comfort of his “ elegiac poems.” Mr. Brassey, in 
a third part of his “ Swnbeam Trip,” introduces us 
to statistics and souvenirs of Buenos Ayres and 
the Argentine Republic; and Prof. Colvin ably 
supports the defendants in the case of “ Restora- 
tion versus Anti-restoration.” 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Robert Lowe 
seeks to warn his party against the repetition, in 
a new Reform Bill, of the grave misfortune 
which befell them in the Bill of 1867. Mr. 
Lowe further dreads the most expensive form of 
election—grouping on an extended scale—and the 
consequent result of a Parliamentary plutocracy 
and gerontocracy. Mr. R. H. Hutton, from an 
intimate acquaintance extending from their under- 
graduate days at University College, London, 
describes the mind and career and writings of 
Walter Bagehot, in whom, he notes, “lucidity 
and caution ” were “ traceable to force of imagina- 
tion.” Among his chief characteristics he remarks 
on the “intellectual detachment, as of a social 
naturalist,” which, however, did not involve “ any 
lack of buoyancy, vivacity, or velocity of thought ;” 
his attraction to the Church of Rome for its sociat 
authority and historical prestige; and his paradoxi- 
cal sympathy in the Jngutrer with the coup d'état 
and Louis Napoleon. If Mr. Bagehot had been 
still with us, he would have relished Mr. Robert 
Giffen’s remarkable paper on the “ Liquidations of 
1873-6,” which combats the current theory of a 
depression of trade like that attending former 
commercial crises. From Mr. Pater’s pen we have 
a pleasant art-criticism on the school of Giorgione ; 
and from Dr. J. H. Bridges a thoughtful and 
curiously suggestive essay on “The Moral and 
Social Aspects of Health.” But perhaps the most 
interesting paper in the current Fortnightly is 
“ Conversations with M. Thiers,” from the inex- 
haustible “scrinia ” of the late Nassau W. Senior, 
contributed by his daughter, and to be continued. 


In Macmillan Mr. Gladstone distinguishes be- 
tween the treatment of Ithaca and the island 
group near it in the Iliad as the dominions of 
Odysseus in reference to the contingent which he 
led to Troy, and in the Odyssey as the insular area 
whence the suitors come to Ithaca’s capital to woo 
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Penelope. Without wholly accepting his transla- 
tion of xOapadz in pp. 323-4, we admire his 
geographical explanation of Homer's mental 
sketch map of Ithaca, and particularly as regards 
his taking Dulichium and Samé for one island, 
the modern Cefalonia. The concluding part of 
Mr. A. R. Wallace’s discourse on the “ Colours of 
Animals and Plants” treats more especially of 
plants, and shows the reasonableness and advan- 
tage of the presence of colours and their variations 
in the animal and vegetable world both for the 
advantage of the species and the ministry of a 
subtle and pleasurable emotion to the higher crea- 
tures. A seasonable article on the University of 
Upsala, its faculties, studies, terms, and festivals, 
is contributed by Prof. K. M. Thordén, and con- 
tains an account similar to one which appeared 
two months ago in the International Review. 
Lady Augusta Cadogan’s picture of a buried 
anomaly, “ La Grande Dame de1l’Ancien Régime,” 
is very graphic and readable. 


In a very good number of Blackwood a neat 
essay “On the Irony of Life,” starting from 
Bishop Thirlwall’s celebrated paper on the Irony 
of Sophocles, passes in review the manifestation 
of it in Elia, in De Quincey, and in the Old Testa- 
ment; and, after instancing it in Sophocles and 
Shakspere and Victor Hugo, finds it also forcibly 
illustrated in history, nature, and life. The writer 
places irony midway between banter and sarcasm. 
A pleasant résumé of the Helena of Euripides 
vindicates that poet’s conception of an innocent 
Helen as superior to that of a guilty Helen, and 

leads forcibly for her rehabilitation, as well as 
or the theory of an effort in the thoughtful Greek 
mind after a better theology. We want more of 
these sketches of neglected plays and poets. Theo- 
dore Martin gives us a batch of ten translations 
from Heine, all sympathetic, and some touching, 
while others are realistic. Of the remaining 
papers, mostly more or less political, the most 
attractive is “The Khedive’s Egypt,” and “Our 
Route to India,” in which the union of England 
and France, not for military occupation, but for 
peaceful regeneration of Egypt is counselled. 








TWO CHAUCER DOCUMENTS, 


Wirntn the last few days have come to light in 
the Public Record Office two deeds of considerable 
curiosity, more especially to those interested in all 
that concerns the life and family history of the 
“father of English poetry.” The documents in 
question were discovered by Mr. Floyd, while 
examining the contents of two boxes of miscel- 
laneous deeds which were transferred from the 
Land Revenue Office, Spring Gardens, some few 
years back. Mr. Floyd, already on previous occa- 
sions, has aided those engaged on Chaucer researches 
with valuable references from his note-books— 
notably in regard to the deed “De raptu Cecilie 
Chaumpaigne.” 

On examination, the two small parchment deeds, 
which in their folded form as they were found in 
the box measured about three and a-half inches by 
two and a-half, proved to be original conveyances, 
in which the poet’s father and mother appear 
among the principal parties to the transaction. 
Beyond this fact of interest, these small documents 
furnish us now for the first time with evidence on 
three material points :— 

1, The date of the death of the poet’s father is 
fixed to within a year. 

2. It is proved that Chaucer’s mother married a 
second husband. 

’ 3. A seal appended to one of the deeds differs 
from any other Chaucer seal hitherto found. 

These are at least useful facts, and may prove 
of considerable value in future investigations. 
Mr. Furnivall, during a brief search among the 
Hustings Rolls at the Guildhall, established the 
point that “John” and “ Agnes” were the re- 
spective Christian names of Geoffrey Chaucer's 
parents, and that Agnes Chaucer was the kins- 
woman (consanguinea) and heiress of the City 


Moneyer Hamo de Oopton, whose property lay 
chiefly in Aldgate. It is probably with a portion 
of the property so acquired by Agnes Chaucer that 
the deeds now before us deal. 

Turning to the subject-matter of the documents 
—which are given in extenso below for those who 
may be interested in their exact wording—it ap- 
pears that John and Agnes Chaucer were possessed 
of a certain annual quit-rent of forty pence ster- 
ling, issuing out of a tenement in the Parish of St. 
Botolph Without Aldgate, London. In the 
earlier deed of the two it is stated that a certain 
Nicholas Long held this tenement to farm, by a 
grant from the Prior and Convent of the Holy 
Trinity Within Aldgate, but it would seem that 
the Chaucers acquired the fee of the property, and 
by these conveyances the quit-rent of 40d. was 
passed in perpetuity to the above-mentioned 
Nicholas Long, citizen and butcher of London. 

The property, however, is of little importance ; 
it is from the names of the parties, in conjunction 
with the dates of the execution of these writings, 
that the new facts have been arrived at. There is 
a difference of rather more than three years be- 
tween the two deeds, the one being dated 
November 30, 1363, and the other May 6, 
1367; in the first, the conveying parties are 
John Chaucer, citizen and vintner of London, 
and Agnes his wife; in the second, Bartholomew 
atte Chapel, also a citizen and vintner, and Agnes 
his wife, sometime the wife of John Chaucer, late 
Citizen and Vintner of the said City. Here, then, 
are the first two facts: the death of John Chaucer, 
and the re-marriage of his widow. The date of 
the decease of John Chaucer can, however, be 
traced more approximately, inasmuch as one of 
the deeds previously unearthed by Mr. Furnivall 
from the Hustings Rolls is dated January 
16, 1366, when John Chaucer and Agnes his 
wife executed a conveyance of a portion of the 
property inherited from Hamo de Copton. His 
death must therefore have taken place between 
that period and May 6, 1367; consequently, the 
year 1366 may be given with tolerable certainty 
as the date of the death of Geoffrey’s father. 

There remains still the third point, as to the 
new seal, Although but half of it has come 
down to us, what remains is amply sufficient to 
construct a facsimile of the complete impression. 
The legend runs thus: — S¢GlLLUaPA 
LOW(ANNES CMAU)CER, the 
portion between brackets being the part that is 
lost. The inscription fixes the ownership, but 
instead of the coat usually assigned to Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Party per pale, argent and gules a bend 
counterchanged, the field in this instance is— 
Ermine, on a chief three birds’ heads issuant. It 
is difficult to determine the species of birds, as in 
a small] seal of this kind much doubt must exist, 

owing to the variety of birds which appear in 
heraldic devices, and the uncertain representation 
of these different varieties. Still, whatever may 
be the precise heraldic rendering of this shield, 
the fact remains that it is totally different from 
the other Chaucer seal still extant. The seal 
alluded to is the one used by Thomas Chaucer— 
attached to a deed preserved among the Mis- 
cellanea of the Queen’s Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer—with the suggested inscription :— 
SGhotfrai chaucier, An engraving of 
it appears in the <Archacologia (vol. xxxiv., 

. 42), communicated by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter in the year 1852, but the reading 
of the inscription is certainly rather obscure. 
The use of this seal by Thomas Chaucer has 
hitherto been adduced as a proof of the relation- 
ship between himself and Geoffrey Chaucer; 
though, beyond the above uncertain reading, there 
is not a particle of direct evidence to prove any 
such connexion between them as that of father 
and son, or any other relationship. There 
is, however, one slight point of resemblance 
between this new seal and a drawing of 


Thomas Chaucer’s seal (Cottonian MS. Julius 





although it is merely given as a suggestion. This 
drawing shows the generally accepted shield and 
crest assigned to the poet—the crest a unicorn’s 
head ; the shield Party per pale, argent and gules 
a bend counterchanged ; but in the corner of the 
seal is a bird. Sir Harris Nicolas, remarking on 
this seal in his Memoir of Chaucer, says :— 
“Though he [Thomas] relinquished the Arms of 
Chaucer for those of Roet, he appears to have re- 
tained the Chaucer Crest ; and the feet of his effigy 
on his monument in Ewelme Church rests on a Uni- 
corn couchant. The cause of the introduction of a 
Bird on the Seal is not known.” 

Can the figure of this bird have been inserted on 
the seal in allusion to the birds’ heads on the new 
seal? Beyond this slight link, these two seals are 
totally different. Finally, the new shield appears 
to be unappropriated, for the only one at all re- 
sembling it, to be found in Papworth, is that 
borne by Timewell—Ermine, on a chief embattled 
gules three eagles’ heads erased or. 

There is little further to be said regarding these 
deeds. The state of preservation of the parch- 
ment and writing is excellent; it would be well if 
the same could be said of the seals, out of four of 
which barely two remain. One name among the 
crowd of witnesses may be noticed—that of 
Thomas de Caxston; possibly a connexion can be 
traced between him and the printer. 

Watrorp D. SExy. 
I. 

“Sciant presentes et futuri, quod Nos Johannes 
Chaucer, Ciuis et Vinitarius Londonie, et Agnes vxor 
mea, vnanimi assensu et. voluntate, dedimus, concessi- 
mus, et hae presenti carta nostra confirmauimus, 
Nicholao Long®, Ciui et Carnifici dicte Ciuitatis, illos 
quadraginta denarratos sterlingorum annui liberi et 
quieti redditus, quos nuper habuimus et annuatim 
percipere consueuimus, de toto illo tenemento cum 
domibus superedificatis ac ceteris suis pertinenciis, 
quod predictus Nicholaus tenet ad firmam ex conces- 
sione et dimissione Prioris et Conuentus sancte Trini- 
tatis infra Algate, in parochia sancti Botulphi extra 
Algate, Londo. Quod quidem tenementum predictum 
cum suis pertinenciis situm est inter tenementum 
Johannis de Norton ex parte occidentali, et aliud 
tenementum dicti Nicholai ex parte orientali. Ha- 
bendos, tenendos, et annuatim ad festa Pasche et 
sancti Michaelis Archangeli, per equales porciones, de 
toto predicto tenemento cum suis pertinenciis, in qui- 
buscumque manibus predictum tenementum deuenerit 
in futurum, post terminum dicti Nicholai completum, 
percipiendos predictos quadraginta denarratos ster, 
lingorum annui liberi et quieti. redditus, prefato 
Nicholao heredibus et assignatis suis jure et heredi- 
tarie imperpetuum. Et si dictus annuus redditus 
quadraginta denarratorum sterlingorum, ad aliquem 
terminum supradictum, in parte vel in toto aretro 
fuerit non solutus, post terminum predicti Nicholai 
completum, vt predictum est; extune volumus et 
concedimus per presentes, pro nobis et heredibus 
nostris, quod bene liceat dicto Nicholao heredibus et 
assignatis suis quibuscumque, post terminum pre- 
dicti Nicholai completum, in predicto tenemento cum 
suis pertinenciis, in quibuseumque manibus illud 
deuenerit in futurum, libere intrare, et per omnia bona 
et catalla in eodem inuenta distringere, districtiones- 
que captas, licite asportare, et vbicumque sibi placuerit 
penes se retinere, quousque de toto predicto annuo 
redditu quadraginta denarratorum sterlingorum, ac de 
arreragiis eiusdem, eis plenarie et integre fuerit satis- 
factum et persolutum. Et sic, tociens quociens cum 
dictus annuus redditus, in parte vel in toto, ad aliquem 
terminum supradictum aretro fuerit non solutus. Et 
nos predicti Johannes Chaucer et Agnes vxor mea, ac 
heredes nostri, predictos quadraginta cenarratos ster- 
lingorum annui redditus de tenemento predicto, ad 
terminos predictos annuatim, post terminum predicti 
Nicholai completum, percipiendos, prefato Nicholao 
Long& heredibus et assignatis suis quibuscumque, vt 
predictum est, contra omnes gentes warantizabimus 
imperpetuum. In cuius rei testimonium, huic pre- 
senti carte sigilla nostra apposuimus, ac nomine seisine 
dicti annui redditus, sex denarratos sterlingorum pre- 
fato Nicholao soluimus et liberauimus in testimonium 
premissorum ; Johanne Not tune Maiore Lendonie, 
Ricardo de Croydon et Johanne Hiltoft tune Vice- 
comitibus dicte Ciuitatis, Fratre Nicholao Algate, 





C. vii,, f. 153) which may ke worth noticing, 





Priore sancte Trinitatis predicte, tune illius Warde 
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Aldermanno. Hiis testibus, Thoma Croucheman, 
Willelmo Cosyn, Johanne de Chaltone, Thoma de 
Caxstoi, Roberto Greylond, Johanne de Wendouere, 
Johanne de Norton, Johanne atte Grene, Adam Gylle, 
Willelmo de Grendon, clerico, et aliis multis. Data 
Londonie, die Jouis in festo Sancti Andree Apostoli 
[Nov. 30], Anno regni Regis Edwardi tercii post 
Conquestum Anglie tricesimo septimo [1363]. 


“ Credil.” 
Endorsed in a different hand :— 
“ Long. 1. Chauncer. 
In Algate. 
Carta xL.d. annualium facta per 


Johannem Chauncer, vynetarium, Nicholao Longe.” 


The two seals of red wax affixed to parchment 
labels are both broken. The one towards the left 
hand, about the size of a shilling, has the inscrip- 
tion SLCGERLEIA LOM(ANNIS 
Ciba GALE &&, The coat is described above. 
The other seal, somewhat smaller, is inscribed 
SEG, GALANCAA: [. .. -); 
the coat is apparently :—On a fess three mullets (?), 
in chief abend ; in the sinister chief a bugle horn (?) 
(the dexter chief is gone), in base a heart (?), with 
two roundles isswant. 


I. 

“ Vniuersis Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scrip- 
tum peruenerit, Bartholomeus atte Chapel, Ciuis et 
Vinitarius Londonie, et Agnes vxor elus, ac vxor 
quondam Johannis Chaucier nuper Ciuis et Vinitarii 
dicte Ciuitatis, salutem in Domino sempiternam. 
Noueritis nos, vnanimi assensu et voluntate, con- 
cessisse, remisisse, relaxasse, ac omnino de nobis et 
heredibus nostris imperpetuum quietum clamasse, 
Nicholao Longe, Ciui Carnifici Londonie, ac heredibus 
et assignatis suis quibuscumque, totum Jus nostrum 
et clamium quod ynquam habuimus, habemus, seu aliquo 
modo jure’ vel titulo habere poterimus, vel aliquis nos- 
trum habere poterit in futurum, aut ego predicta Agnes, 
racione dotis mee, post decessum dicti Johannis quon- 
dam mariti mei habere potero : In illis quadraginta de- 
parratis sterlingorum annui liberi et quieti redditus, 
quos nuper predictus Johannes in vita sua et ego pre- 
dicta Agnes habuimus, et annuatim percipere con- 
sueuimus, de toto illo tenemento cum domibus super- 
edificatis, et ceteris suis pertinenciis, quod predictus 
Nicholaus tenet ex concessione Prioris et Conuentus 
sancte Trinitatis infra Algate, in parochia sancti 
Botulphi extra Algate, Londot. Et quos quidem 
quadraginta denarratos sterlingorum predicti annui 
redditus, predictus Nicholaus Longe dudum habuit, 
ex dono et feoffamento dicti Johannis et mei predicte 
Agnetis quondam vxoris sue, in parochia predicta, 
prout in quadam carta sibi super hoc confecta euiden- 
ter apparet ; quod quidem tenementum predictum 
cum suis pertinenciis situm est inter tenementum 
Johannis de Norton ex parte occidentali, et aliud 
tenementum dicti Nicholai ex parte orientali. Ita 
Videlicet, quod nee nos predicti Bartholomeus, Agnes 
vxor eius, nec heredes nostri, nec aliquis alius nomine 
nostro, nec pro nobis, in predictis quadraginta denar- 
Tatis sterlingorum annui redditus, nec in aliqua parte 
eorundem, aliquod jus vel clamium decetero exigere, 
vendicare, nee reclamare poterimus seu debemus in 
futurum. Set ab omni accione, calumpnia, et demanda 
inde simus exclusi, ac yterque nostrum inde sit exclusus 
per presentes imperpetuum. Et nos, predicti Bartholo- 
meus et Agnes vxor eius, ac heredes dicti Johannis, et 
mei predicte Agnetis, predictos quadraginta denarratos 
sterlingorum annui liberi et quietiredditus de tene- 
mento predicto, annuatim ad duos anni terminos princi- 
pales per equales porciones percipiendos, prefato Nicho- 
lao Longe heredibus et assignatis suis quibuscumque, 
vt predictum est, contra omnes gentes warantizabimus 
imperpetuum. In cuius rei testimonium, huic presenti 
Scripto sigilla nostra apposuimus; Johanne Louekyn 
tune Maiore Ciuitatis Londonie, Thoma atte Legh et 
Johanne Warde tune vicecomitibus dicte Ciuitatis, 
Fratre Nicholao Algate, Priore sancte Trinitatis 
predicte, tune Aldermanno illius Warde. Hiis testibus, 
Johanne de Norton, Willelmo Cosyn, Johanne de 
Chaltone, Johanne de Gosbourne, Willelmo de Eynes- 
ham, Johanne atte Grene, Thoma de Caxston, Roberto 
de Greylond, Willelmo de Grendon, et aliis multis. 

atum Londonie, sexto die mensis Maii, anno regni 





Regis Edwardi tercii post eonquestum Anglie quad- . 


ragesimo primo [1367].” 


GC © 


Endorsed :—“ Istud scriptum lectum et irrotulatum 
fuit in Hustengo Londonie de placitis terre, tento 
die Lune proxima ante festum Sancti Dunstani, 
anno regni Regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum 
quadragesimo primo. {Lucas. }” 

In a different hand :— 
“,..... redd j tenementi in algatestret 

. . . » Nicholao Longe 

eeccee atte chapel vineta¥.” 
The two seals are lost, but the parchment labels 
by which they were appended remain. 





CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS. 


Tue third day of the Conference was chiefly 
devoted to the subject of classification. 

Mr. Richard Garnett described the system used 
in the British Museum and devised by the late 
Mr. Thomas Watts. It commenced with the 
Bible, as the first printed book, which was fol- 
lowed by liturgies, creeds, catechisms, and 
theologians. An order of historical succession 
was attempted. Christian theology was suc- 
ceeded by the growing department of mythology 
and non-Christian religions. These were followed 
by Judaism, and this by ecclesiastical history. 
The last division of this was devoted to Poly- 
nesia. Thence we passed to Missions and re- 
ligious orders, including Freemasonry. Divine 
law was fitly succeeded by human law, eccle- 
siastical, Roman, Oriental, and modern. The 
Scientific section commenced with general natural 
history, followed by botany, geology, zoology, and 
medicine, which is subdivided into physiology, 
pathology, and therapeutics. Fine Art includes 
architecture, painting, sculpture, and music. This 
was succeeded by sections devoted to games and 
amusements. Inthe usefulartscookery and domestic 
economy were separated from the rest. Then fol- 
lowed political philosophy and economy, finance, 
social science, education, and ethics. Speculative 
science came next, including mathematics and all 
physical science, except biology. This division ends 
with chemistry—the science which arrives at the 
resolution of all matter into its original elements. 
Then follow classes devoted to history, geography 
(including voyages and topography), biography, 
poetry and the drama, belles lettres, fiction, and 
philology. Mr. Garnett claimed for this classifi- 
cation the merits of being logical and convenient. 
Some very evident deviations from the philoso- 
phical spirit were humorously pointed out by Mr. 
J. A. Cross. 

The Abbate Mondino and Prof. Winsor de- 
scribed the systems used at Palermo and Harvard ; 
and the discussion was continued by Messrs. 
Magnusson, Bullen, Cutter, Smith, and Axon, the 
last bearing emphatic witness to the advantages 
of the decimal classification. The account of this 
system by its inventor, Mr. Melvil Dewey, of 
Amherst College, was the most important contri- 
bution to the discussion. 

Mr. Cornelius Walford then dealt with the 
subject of binding, and suggested the application 
of colours to distinguish the classes. All books 
should be lettered and dated at the back. He 
advocated a law requiring the date and number of 
edition to be printed on the title-page. 

Sir Redmond Barry gave an interesting notice 
of the literary resources of Australia. There are 
in Melbourne: the Public Library of Victoria 
(90,000 volumes), the Library of Parliament 
(40,000 volumes), the University Library (16,000 
volumes), the Supreme Court (17,000 volumes). 
These were all established in 1853. There were 
130 other libraries in Victoria, with 174,103 
volumes. Sir Redmond explained the system of 
binding and marking the books in the Public 
Library for use and identification. The binding 





at first appears to be needlessly luxurious in cha- 
racter, but it is probably the cheapest in the end, 
by reason of its greater durability and by the 
respect with which it inspires the reader. A pecu- 
liarity of the Melbourne Library is that the public 
are admitted to the shelves and take down at will 
whatever books they desire. The paper, which 
was listened to with the closest attention, con- 
cluded by a happy rendering of Cicero's well- 
known praise of books: “They go with us to the 
Colonies, and penetrate with us into the bush.” 

Professor Winsor said the binding in America 
cost twice as much as in Europe. 

Mr. Fletcher, of the British Museum, said he 
had found the order of durability to be, turkey, 
morocco, russia uncoloured, roan, coloured 
russia, calf. 

Mr. E. B, Nicholson advocated the use of buck- 
ram asa binding material. He was inclined to 
attribute the deterioration of bindings not so 
much to the action of gas as of heated air. 
— is a stout linen with a somewhat open 
web. 

Mr. John Leighton remarked that while heat 
affects the leather, damp injures the paper. By 
binding in a flaxen material you avoid damage by 
heat. Paper, if kept dry, is a most enduring 
covering. Calf is spoilt by dyes. Russia is ex- 
cellent when in constant use, but left to itself 
drops to dust. In a large library books should be 
bound in white buckram and lettered in ink. The 
edges would be of use if lettered. 

Several specimens of binding were exhibited, 
the finest being those placed on the table by Sir 
Redmond Barry in illustration of his paper. 

In the evening the Lord Mayor entertained the 
Conference at a banquet in the Egyptian Hall. 
In proposing the toast of the evening Sir Thomas 
White made happy allusion to the presence of 
the members of the London School Board: 
“‘ They find the readers, and you find the books.” 
The hearty welcome given by the chief magistrate 
of London was acknowledged by M. Léopold 
Delisle, Prof. Justin Winsor, Mr. Winter Jones, 
and the Baron de Watteville, who proposed the 
health of the Lord Mayor. The other speakers 
were Alderman Sidney, Mr. Rudkin, Mr. Dewey, 
Sir R. Barry, and Mr, W. F. Poole, who referred 
in happy terms to the English gifts to the Public 
Library of Chicago, after the disastrous fire which 
destroyed every library in that city. 


On Friday, the last day of the Conference, the 
chair was occupied during the morning sitting by 
Mr. W. F. Poole. The first topic was the re- 
striction by age of admission to the British 
Museum and other libraries. The general feeling 
was that the limit was unnecessary—at all events 
in libraries aiming at popular educational work. 
Sir R. Barry, with rare disinterestedness, was 
willing, if it were requisite to dock anyone of 
seven years’ reading, to have people disqualified 
at sixty-four, although, by such a rule, he would 
himself be excluded. 

As to days and hours of admission, the experi- 
ence of the American speakers showed that a 
library need not be closed either for cleaning or 
stock-taking. The Sunday-opening question also 
cropped up, and the feeling of the meeting ap- 
peared to in favour of the utilisation of the 
one day upon which most men are free from busi- 
ness engagements, 

Mr. B. R. Wheatley then read a paper on 
“ Hints on Library Management so far as regards 
the Circulation’ of Books.” It was a description 
of the methods used in the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society. The system is one which 
the wider experience of town libraries has very 
greatly simplified and improved. 

Sir Redmond Barry then described the mode in 
which the Melbourne Public Library lends small 
collections of books to institutions outside the 
city. 

Mr. James Matthews contributed a paper on 
“Facilities for Obtaining Books from Lending 
Libraries ;” and Mr, £. B. Nicholson described the 
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post-card system by which, at the London Insti- 
tution, members are informed of the retention 
for them of any books they may have ordered. 

Mr. 8. S. Green spoke of the importance of the 
public having access to the librarian, who should 
not only assist them to information, but show 
them the method by which, in the future, they 
might search for it themselves. 

In the discussion Mr. Robert Harrison, of the 
London Library, said that Thackeray once asked 
for a book about Wolfe. “I do not want to know 
about his battles,” said the author of the Vir- 
ginians ; “TI can learn about those from the his- 
tories. I want something that will tell me the 
colour of the breeches he wore.” 

Mr. E. B. Nicholson spoke of the principle of 
granting reading-tickets at the London Institution, 
which was now practically a public reference 
library. 

Mr. Justin Winsor mentioned the use of the 
telephone between the central and branch libraries 
ef Boston. 

The qualifications of librarians formed the next 
subject. It was introduced by Mr. Bullen, who 
read the burlesque “ Old English” rules for the 
keeper of the books devised by Mr. Maitland in 
1848; the most notable was the following :— 
“Item: whan anie man comith and wotteth not 
what he wold have, than he shal tel hym, and doe 
hym to understond his besynesse.” 

The discussion ranged over the necessity of 
special literary training, the employment of 
women, and the inadequacy of the payment in 
many libraries. 

Mr. J. D. Mullins then read a paper on the 
“ Statistics of Libraries,” in which he pointed out 
the fallacious character of many of the figures 
relating to the size and use of various collections, 
and suggested the adoption of a common basis 
which would render comparison accurate and pro- 
fitable. 

Mr. Melvil Dewey said that the American 
Association was preparing a code of rules for this 
purpose, and he hoped the English Association 
would join them in the work. 

In the afternoon the libraries of the Royal, 
Linnaean, Medical, and Chirurgical Societies were 
thrown open to the members, as also those of the 
Athenaeum Club, the Society of Antiquaries, and 
the South Kensington Museum. 


At the evening sitting Mr. J. T. Clarke, 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, presided. 

It was resolved to found a society of persons 
interested in libraries. The object of the 
“Library Association of the United Kingdom” 
will be to unite all persons interested in the 
organisation of libraries, the encouragement of 
bibliographical research, and the formation of a 
library and museum of library appliances. The 
annual meetings are not to be held two years in 
succession in the same place. Monthly meet- 
ings will be held in London. The sub- 
scription is half-a-guinea yearly. The first yearly. 
meeting will be held at Oxford. The following 
gentlemen were elected as Council :—President : 
Mr. J. Winter Jones ; Vice-Presidents: Mr. James 
T. Clark, the Rev. H. 0. Coxe, the Rev. Dr. Malet ; 
Treasurer: Mr. Robert Harrison; Secretaries: 
Mr. E. B. Nicholson, Mr. H. R. Tedder; ordinary 
members of Council: Mr. W. E. A. Axon, Mr. 
F. T. Barrett, Mr. G. Bullen, Dr. Crestadoro, Mr. 
P. Cowell, Mr. James Yates, Mr. J. D. Mullins, 
Mr. J. D. Small, Mr. R. Garnett, Mr. W. H. 
Overall, Mr. W.S. W. Vaux, Mr. B. R. Wheatley. 

A Committee was then appointed, on the 
suggestion of Mr, Nicholson, for the promotion of 
free public libraries in the metropolis. 

Mr. C. Walford proposed a resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, affirming the desirability 
of a General Catalogue of English Literature. 

It was announced that the American Library 
Journal, dropping the first word of its title, 
would be the organ of the new association, as 
well as of that of the United States. 

The passing of a number of votes of thanks 





brought to a successful close the first gathering of 
English librarians. 


Having thus chronicled the work of the Confer- 
ence, it remains to consider what are the practical 
results likely to spring from its deliberations. 
These we are inclined to think will be important 
both for librarians and for the public. The 
librarians have not only taken each other into 
confidence but the public also. They have 
rightly claimed for the library that it is an edu- 
cational force of great and increasing importance. 
The true university of modern times is, as Carlyle 
has said, a collection of books, The person upon 
whom devolves the management of a library can 
make it do good service in the diffusion of genuine 
culture, if he possesses knowledge and at least 
some sparks of enthusiasm. He cannot do his 
work well without a fine sympathetic feeling for 
the aifficulties of students, and especially of the 
young, who leave school often without the faintest 
notion of the methods of literary study or re- 
search. 

The great difficulty of the present age is that 
of selection. The “wise saws” of the ancients 
and the ‘modern instances” of later days 
threaten to overwhelm us. Every book, how- 
ever weak or vicious, has a value, if only that 
of showing the low-water mark of human 
folly. Such a book, however precious for the 
historian as documentary thon, is worse 
than useless in the hands of a raw youth who 
wants the latest word of science and the “ last 
results of time.” That our librarians can do and 
have done something to help their readers in this 
matter was clearly recognised at the Conference. 
If this fact be clearly brought home to the crowd 
of incompetent people who make application for 
almost every post in almost every library, the 
English librarians, and still more the public at 
large, will have cause to rejoice. The day has 
gone by for appointing illiterate pensioners as 
custodians of important libraries. The calling of 
the librarian is passing from the nebulous region 
of an “ occupation,” and bids fair before long to 
acquire the status of a profession. Special 
training will then be necessary. There will 
never be wanting lovers of literature delight- 
ing to make the books under their care help 
the painful researches of the scholar, aid the 
combinations, of the inventor, and inspire with 
high purposes the youth who seeks from ancient 
wisdom light for the conduct of life. The Con- 
ference has done much to show what the status of 
the librarian should be, and the permanent Associ- 
ation which has been formed from it will no 
doubt keep the matter vigilantly in view. On the 
one hand the librarian should receive that which 
is his due, and on the other the public should 
have a short and easy method of estimating and 
dealing with mere pretenders. The proposal of 
Mr. Robarts for utilising All Souls’ Sides and 
making it a feeder of the Bodleian Library, and a 
school of bibliography and of library-science, is a 
most important one. We hope the suggestion 
will bear good fruit. The Universities would do 
well to consolidate their treasures. Why not 
form the College collections into branches of a 
great university library? It is to be hoped that 
the meeting of the Association at Oxford next 
year will lead to a closer enquiry into the possi- 
bilities of work in the libraries attached to that 
ancient seat of learning. 

The British Museum naturally occupied a good 
deal of attention. Mr. Axon’s contention that a 
printed catalogue is necessary in the literary inte- 
rests of the provinces is a new argument. The 
question of printing the catalogue has been ad- 
vanced another step, for the Principal Librarian, 
and those who took his side of the question, 
admitted that it was desirable, while Mr. Bullen, 
no mean authority, declared it to be prac- 
ticable. The advocates of a printed catalogue 
have now to produce a reasonable scheme 
for discussion. Such a catalogue would form no 
inconsiderable basis for the compilation of the 





Universal Index of Subjects, and the General 
Catalogue of English Literature, so ably advo- 
cated by Mr. Cross and Mr. Walford. The sug- 
gestion of the Abbate Mondino for a general 
catalogue of MSS. is also one worthy of serious 
attention. The great libraries, if explored with 
the same determination, would probably yield 
“finds” almost as rich as those unearthed by 
Layard or Schliemann. More immediately bear- 
ing upon the work of the present day is the = 
posed new edition of Mr. Poole’s Index of Peri- 
odical Literature. Whenever it appears it will 
gladden the hearts of librarians and of those who 
know what mines of literary wealth are concealed 
in the dust-covered files of old periodicals. 

In library administration we have much to 
learn from America, where libraries have im- 
proved as much upon the methods of our public 
town libraries as these have upon the cumbrous 
systems still in vogue in some of our scientific 
and other societies. The success which has at- 
tended the employment of women is a very 
interesting fact. The question of access to the 
shelves was very well debated. For English 
libraries the safest plan appears to be a com- 

romise, allowing only those who are known to 
e working at some special subject to have free 
access to the alcoves. 

The value of the work now being done by the 
town libraries supported by local rates was 
warmly acknowledged in the President’s address 
and in subsequent discussions, and also in the 
happy speech of the Lord Mayor. These for many 
years were almost confined to the North, but they 
are gradually spreading, though still conspicuous by 
their absence in London. A score of free libraries 
would not overstock the metropolis with accessible 
literature. At present there is only the West- 
minster Free fe ee with its branch at Knights- 
bridge. The provincial town libraries have placed 
innocent recreation at the command of the people, 
and helped some to scholarship who would other- 
wise have had but a stinted literary diet. Their 
general success is undeniable and undenied. The 
Conference, practical to the last, finished its 
labours by the appointment of a Committee to 
deal with the question of free libraries in the 
metropolis. 

Perhaps the pleasantest part of the Conference 
was its social element. Although there has been 
little communication between London and the 
provinces, there has been considerable interchange 
of opinion among those connected with the town 
libraries of England and America. Thus there 
were many meetings of old friends who had never 
seen each others’ faces before, aud those who 
had often by lengthy missives exchanged 
ideas now indulged in the freer communica- 
tion of speech. The success of the Conference 
was greatly aided by the untiring zeal of the 
Secretary, Mr. E. B. Nicholson, and his willing 
helper, Mr. H. R. Tedder. The shrewdness and 
experience of the American delegation also con- 
tributed to the creditable manner in which the 
heavy business of the programme was successfully 
accomplished. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF MILTON. 
Frankfurt-a-M. : October 5, 1877. 

I have to thank the kindness of my friend, Dr. 
Goll, of Prague, for a copy of the following letter 
of Milton, which is to be found in a collection of 
autographs belonging to the Cardinal Bishop-Prince 
von Schwarzenberg. The letter in itself has no 
pre-eminent interest, but it may be regarded as a 
valuable addition to Milton’s Epistolae Familiares, 
the number of which is not very great. It is not 
difficult to guess that the name of the person to 
whom it was addressed was Hermann Mylius, 
counsellor and agent of Count Anton Gunter, of 
Oldenburg, who was sent to London in the sum- 
mer of 1651, to ask for protection for his master’s 
ps” 5 and subjects, which were threatened by 
the outbreak of a war between England and the 
Netherlands. The declaration asked for is printed 
by J. J. Winkelmann in his Oldenburgische Frie- 
dens und der benachbarten Oerter Kriegshandlun- 
gen, 1671, p. 390, with the annotation; “ Hoc 
diploma ex Anglico originali in Latinum verbatim 
versum est. Joannes Miltonius. Westmonasterii, 
17 Febr., anno 1651-2.” 

This notice seems to have escaped the know- 
ledge of former biographers of Milton. As to 

Ylius, there are some biographical notes in G. A. 
von Halem’s Geschichte des Herzogthums Olden- 
burg, ii, 491. In the Calendar of State Papers 
(Domestic), 1651, p. 477, October 15, “ Herman- 
aus Alylias” is incorrectly printed (compare pp. 
492, 494). One letter of Milton's to Mylius is 
already known (Works, ed. Birch, ii., 575) which 
must have been written a few weeks earlier than 
the one now published. The punctuation of the 
original has been retained. 

“Heri, mi spectatissime Hermanne, postquam 
discesserag, pervenit ad me concilii mandatum, quo 
jubebar, exemplar latinum cum anglico conferre, 
Operamque dare, ut inter se congruerent, deinde 
Domino Whitlockio* et Nevillot utrumque mittere 
percurrendum, quod et feci, et simul Domino Whit- 
lockio ampliter scripsi, de illo quod inseri cupiebas, 
nimirum ut successoribus et posteris etiam Domini 
Comitis, caveretur, eadem formula quam et ipse 
suggerebas: addidi insuper quas et ipse attulisti 
Tatlones, quamobrem id nisi fieret, nihil agi videretur, 
quid deinceps in concilio actum sit, certe nescio 
hesterna enim pluvia detentus non interfui. Tu si 
ad concilii scribas, vel potius ad Dominum Frostium t¢ 
quemquam ex tuis mittas, ex iis credo audias, vel 
saltem vespere ex me scies 
- “ Tibi addictissimo 

Feb. 13me “ Johanne Miltonio. 

1651” [1652] 
eee el ALFRED STERN. 

* Bulstrode Whitelock, Lord Commissoner of the 
Great Seal. 

t H. Neville, M.P. 

{ Gualter Frost, secretary to the Council of State. 











THE MS. TRANSLATION OF THE “ NOVUM 

ORGANUM ” IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. 

Lincoln College, Oxford : October 10, 1877. 

Will you allow me to supplement my account 
of the MS. translation of the Novum Organum in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (which appeared in 
the Acapemy of September 22) by the suggestion 
that it may have been made by J. Baudoin, who 
translated so many of Bacon’s other works, in- 
cluding the Essays, soon after their first appear- 
ance ? 

Among Baudoin’s translations is one of a por- 
tion of the eighth book of the De Augmentis, 
entitled Les Aphorismes du Droit, published in 
1646. Prefixed to this isa “ Privilége du Roy,” 
which speaks of Baudoin as having translated 
into French Les CEuvres de Messire Frangois 
Bacon, Grand Chancelier d’Angleterre, and ac- 
cords to him permission to print the various 
works from time to time, as shall seem good to 
him. The translation which I saw may be one 
of this series, which was never published, or, in- 
deed, completed. Possibly one of your French 
correspondents might be able to settle this ques- 
tion by comparing the MS. with Baudoin’s known 
writing, if any remains. 

Curiously enough, the Aphorismes du Droit are 
dedicated to the Chancellor Séguier, the founder 
of the Séguier-Coislin Library. I ought, how- 
ever, to state that I cannot find the MS. transla- 
tion of the Novum Organum in the Catalogue of 
the Séguier MSS., published at Paris in 1686, 
and that, consequently, it was probably added to 
the collection by one of the Coislins. 

T. Fow er. 








SCIENCE. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. 
Il. 


Barnabae Epistula. Integram Graece iterum 
edidit, veterem interpretationem Latinam, 
commentarium criticum et adnotationes 
addidit Adolphus Hilgenfeld. Editio 
altera emendata et valde aucta. (Lipsiae: 
T. O. Weigel, 1877.) 


In the course of the review which precedes 
this allusion was made to the promised pub- 
lication of the text of the Epistle of Barnabas 
from the manuscript recently discovered in 
the library of the Holy Sepulchre at Con- 
stantinople, part of which, containing the 
Epistles of Clement, has been already edited 
by Bishop Bryennius. This promise has 
been fulfilled sooner than might perhaps 
have been expected, though not quite from 
the expected quarter. Bishop Bryennius 
seems to have been prevented by the 
troubles in the East from carrying out the 
work himself, but he has handed over an 
‘accurate collation of the text” to a scholar 
thoroughly competent to make use of it, Dr. 
Hilgenfeld of Jena, who has taken the oppor- 
tunity to issue a revised and enlarged edition 
of his former work on the Epistle. Bishop 
Bryennius’ collation of the new manuscript 
has been carefully worked up in this, and 
though the editor has laboured under a dis- 
advantage in not having the manuscript 
itself actually before him, and we are in con- 
sequence compelled to wait somewhat longer 
for that fuller description which would have 
been desirable, the materials for the forma- 
tion of the text are now present in a form 
much more complete and satisfactory than 
has ever been the case before. Indeed, the 


publication of his volume marks a distinct 
epoch in the study of the Epistle. 
The types of text hitherto available have 





been three: (1.) The Vulgate, or received 
text, which is represented by a group of MSS. 
(VOBCFPN) ranging from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth century, and all proceeding, at 
no great distance, from a single document. 
The readings common to the whole of this 
family are designated by Gebhardt and 
Harnack, and by Hilgenfeld after them, 
by the letter G. (2.) The famous Codex 
Sinaiticus (XN, probably of the fourth cen- 
tury). (3.) An ancient Latin version, the only 
extant MS. of which is now at St. Peters- 
burg, where it has been carefully collated 
by Bonnell and Gebhardt. This MS. is 
said by Gebhardt to be not later than the 
ninth century. Hilgenfeld—as we think, 
rightly—from the first laid much stress upon 
it in constructing his text, and it is now in 
many particulars confirmed by the new 
manuscript. 

To these three types Bishop Bryennius 
and Dr. Hilgenfeld have now enabled us to 
add a fourth, I, Codex Hierosolymitanus. 
This is fortunately dated, and appears to 
have been finished in the year 1056 A.D. 
The exact value of the MS. can only be 
determined by a close and minute examina- 
tion, the results of which it would be prema- 
ture to anticipate. Hilgenfeld assigns to it a 
higher value even than that of the Sinaitic 
itself. Harnack, on the other hand, pur- 
suing, as it seems to us, asomewhat stricter 
method, places it distinctly below this (see 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, no. 17). We 
rather suspect that the final verdict will be 
not very dissimilar from that which Dr. 
Lightfoot has already passed upon the por- 
tion which contains the Epistles of Clement. 
Not a few instances have met our eye in 
which the transcriber has evidently at- 
tempted to improve the Greek. The 
rougher and more original reading is found 
in the Sinaitic; the smoother and more 
correct in the Hierosolymitan. This does 
not, however, prevent the possession of some 
striking readings in which the latter has 
clearly the superiority. 

In any case the two MSS. are closely 
allied to each other. A greater interval 
separates them both from the Latin version, 
and a much greater interval from the re- 
ceived text. The likeness of I and W is, 
indeed, so close as somewhat to lessen their 
independent-value. Both have clearly sprung 
from a common archetype, and how far 
they are removed from each other detailed 
investigation only can show. The follow- 
ing are some of the most noticeable readings 
which they have in common :—vi., 1, du«ar- 
ovpevos 1 & (LP), dualouevoc BCOV; vi, 

, & morevwy sic airov 1 & L, dc éAmioe éx’ 
avrov G; vii., 10, cadode tove I Y—Kadove 
kat toove G—et aequales L; ix., 8, aire I 
N—rovrw B C—rovro O V. Here I decisively 
confirms &, the reading of which standing 
alone Gebhardt and Harnack did not ven- 
ture to admit into their text. In two other 
readings where the conditions were similar 
these editors had shown a greater boldness, 
which the discovery of this new manuscript 
has now amply justified. In the quotation 
from Jeremiah in xi., 2, % alone had the 
very striking reading, which Gebhardt and 
Harnack adopted, /300pov Oavarov for Aaxxove 
currerptpeévovg of the LXX., L and G. 
This, too, is also found in I. And the 
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equally striking reading in xvi., 1, oixodop:)y 
for 6d0v, now receives the same corrobora- 
tion. These two readings may be taken as 
conspicuous instances of the value of I and 
its relation to x. We had marked a num- 
ber of others, but those that have been given 
may be enough. 

When the degree of affinity between two 
manuscripts is in question, wrong readings 
are on the whole more significant than 
right. Any manuscript may retain a right 
reading ; only those that trace up their descent 
to the same diverging stem can coincide in a 
wrong one. Of this we have had some doubt- 
ful or possible examples in the readings first 
mentioned above, and one clear example in 
the reading caXovc¢ icove. But the most crucial 
instance is to be found in ix., 9, where both 
I and y, by a certain and evident error, read 
cadhcne for didaxiic. We might be tempted 
to add, though with much less certainty, 
96By for Bw (ad aram of the Latin) in 
Ba ee 
Still it must not be supposed that they 
are always found in alliance. In a consider- 
able, though apparently smaller, number of 
readings, they will be seen arrayed upon 
different sides. Thus, in the quotation from 
Isaiah in iii, 4, I has iuarca where &, though 
with some indecision, leans towards idpara. 
The chances are here about equal in favour 
of either reading. In the order of purapai 
cal movnpai, vili., 6; in the reading dr for 6, 
ix., 9; onvpvav for suipaway, x., 5; rapaacere 
for wapaacc, xx., 1, & appears to be in 
error while I is right. On the other hand, 
there are a number of changes, chiefly of 
personal pronouns and grammatical forms, 
which are evidently due to the emending 
proclivities of I. 

It is just doubtful whether we ought to 
set down to this cause the readings pay and 
paxiic in vii., 8, or whether we have not 
found here at last the true reading. Hilgen- 
feld takes the latter view, but we cannot 
think that he is right when in the same 
paragraph he adopts from I caprove instead 
of Brasroic. There are a good many places 
in the Epistle where we may doubt the 
application of the maxim procliviori lectioni 
praestat ardua, but it is not easy to believe 
that this is one of them. 

One other reading of I deserves to be 
mentioned by itself. It has at length sup- 
plied the hitherto missing documentary con- 
firmation of the brilliant conjecture of 
Bishop Fell, rod avopov for abrot (based 
upon the iniquitatis of the Latin version), 
in xv., 5. It is not often that conjectural 
emendation is so triumphantly vindicated, 
and if a single instance were to be given of 
the value of the new discovery this would 
probably be the one. 

It would be interesting, if space would 
only permit, to give in full the solutions 
afforded by I on the vexed passages rpia 
déypara, kK. tT. X., of c. i, and eira obxérc, 
x. tT. X., of c. viii., but in neither case does 
the solution seem to be final. 

It is to be noted that I, as well as y, 
omits the supposed quotation from St. 
Luke ravzi rg airovyri ce Sidov in xix., 11, 
so that the doubtful allegation of this 
passage as proof of the use of the Third 
Gospel must be given up. Dr. Hilgenfeld 
finds traces of the use of the Gospel accord- 





ing to St. Matthew, the Epistle to the 
Romans, 2 Corinthians, and perhaps He- 
brews. He does not admit the use either 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians or of the 
Fourth Gospel. But on these points he 
does not speak strongly. 

The evidence of the new manuscript has 
led Dr. Hilgenfeld to correct some not very 
judicious readings of his earlier edition, 
such as zposepyopeba, for xpoopnoowpeba, 
iii., 6; ovrep Hyarnoay for vrepnyarncar, 
v., 8; Aaod for Ady» (in which he was fol- 
lowed by Miiller), xiv., 5. 

The readings that surprised us most in 
the present edition are xaprove for Bdaa- 
rove, alluded to above, and zpoofdvror 
(ér#Avrot Edd.) in iii., 6. The more usual 
mpoohAvro. is precisely such a correction as 
might be expected from I, and the Latin 
proselyti may represent one word as well 
as the other. 

We should hardly ourselves be disposed 
to think that textual criticism was Dr. 
Hilgenfeld’s strongest point. But this does 
not detract much from his great and sub- 
stantial merits. We have placed an English 
work alongside his, but not with the idea 
that they really enter into competition. The 
English work is a neat and intelligent sum- 
mary, by two young scholars, of what has 
hitherto been written about the Epistle. 
Dr. Hilgenfeld’s edition embodies all the 
accumulated erudition and experience of a 
veteran theologian. We wish we could hope 
that there would be more among us in 
England who at the same stage in their 
career could look back upon a like account 
of work done and well done. 

W. Sanpay. 








RECENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


How to Draw a Straight Line. A Lecture on 
Linkages. By A. B. Kempe, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple. (Nature Series: Macmillan.) Mr. 
Kempe’s lecture was delivered to science teachers 
in connexion with the Loan Collection of Scientific 
Apparatus. The main object of the lecture was 
to show how a point might be so guided by links 
pinned together as to move in a straight line— 
a kinematic problem of great interest, first solved 
by M. Peaucellier, a French officer of Engineers. 
He first showed that as we draw a circle by a 
single link pivoted at one end, so by six links 
joined together and pivoted in two places a 
straight line might be drawn independently of the 
previous existence of any straight line. Straight 
lines drawn by rulers are mere imperfect copies of 
imperfect originals, but by ideal links we may 
draw an ideally perfect geometrical straight line, 
and by real links we may actually draw a straight 
line as good as any real circle. This is clearly 
and pleasantly explained by Mr. Kempe, whose 
little book can be cordially recommended. The 
author is not a mere compiler; he has given a 
general solution of the problem, including the 
—— case of Peaucellier and that invented by 
Ir. Hart. He also explains an extension of 
Hart’s linkwork invented simultaneously by Prof. 
Sylvester and himself, called the Quadruplane, and 
Prof. Sylvester's Plagiograph. The book is in- 
teresting to the practical mechanic, since links 
which guide a point in a straight line may, no 
doubt, in many cases be substituted with advan- 
tage for the common straight guides. Watt's 
parallel motion gave an imperfect solution of the 
problem sufficiently accurate to guide the end of 
the piston-rod of a steam-engine, but the new 
linkage, being accurate, might be applied to plan- 
ing machines, and, in fact, generally where 





strictly straight motion is required. The engineer 
would be very grateful to Mr. Kempe if he would 
point out the relation between the error in the 
straightness of the path and errors in the length 
of each link, In the case of the circle, the error 
due to slackness in the pivoting is simply equal 
to the change in the length of the link, but as the 
stress is always applied in one direction slackness 
does not do much harm in the case of the circular 
motion. If we use the Peaucellier cell or its 
modifications as guides in machinery, the stress 
will alternately tend to lengthen and shorten the 
links, Will Mr. Kempe show what error would 
be introduced bya given play or by a given exten- 
sion and compression ? The method of drawing a 
straight line by links serves to remind us that a 
straight line is not an absolute, but a relative, con- 
ception. The line drawn is straight relatively to 
the two points where the links are pivoted, just 
as a circle is a circle relatively to its centre. No 
definition of a straight line can be good which 
does not, as Euclid’s does, refer to two points. 


Solutions of the Cambridge Senate House Pro- 
blems and Riders for the Year 1875, Edited by 
A. G. Greenhill, M.A. (Macmillan.) Collections 
of the questions proposed at the Senate House 
Examinations are often to be met with. Such a 
one, giving the papers proposed in the years 1811- 
1820, is before us. The contrast between these 
and the modern papers is very striking. Solutions, 
also, of the older questions were brought out. In 
more recent times we have had solutions of riders, 
by Jameson, and of the problems for the same 
years (1848-1851), by Ferrers and Jackson. We 
believe Mr. Walton was the first, in 1854, to set 
the example, which has been followed at uncertain 
intervals, of bringing out the papers of one year 
accompanied by the solution of the problems and 
riders. The work before us maintains the high 
rank obtained by its predecessors for the variety 
and elegance of its questions. Mr. Greenhill’s 
volume is especially valuable, moreover, as it is 
the first which has appeared since the 1873 exa- 
mination, at which, by a grace of the Senate 

assed June 2, 1868, a new order of things came 
into existence, and several new subjects were in- 
troduced into the University Curriculum. Such 
works as these are very valuable to students, and 
we should like to see the publication become an 
annual one, but we fear the purchasing public is 
too limited to justify such a step. 

Elements of Physical Manipulation. By E. ©. 
Pickering, Professor of Physics in the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Part II. 
(Macmillan.) Physical laboratories are of quite 
recent origin, and this work is written with a 
view of guiding the student in the use of the 


various instruments which he has to make use of 


in the investigation of nature. The first part of 
the work came out no less than three years ago. 
The present volume includes electricity, heat, 
mechanical engineering, meteorology, practical 
astronomy, lantern projections, and some very 
useful appendices. The book would be improved 
by the introduction of more detailed descriptions, 
and by good woodcuts, but it cannot fail to be 
most useful to the student in its present form. 


Familiar Letters on some Mysteries of Nature 
and Discoveries in Science. By Dr. T. L. Phipson. 
(Sampson Low and Oo.) This consists of a volume 
of short essays on various subjects of general in- 
terest—the Ignis Fatuus, Electric Fogs, Plant 
Motion, Lightning Prints, Aerolites, &c., &e. The 
Letters are discursive, and are intended for the 
general reader; they are free from scientific tech- 
nicalities, and in some cases of a slight and sketchy 
nature: in others, the first person is introduced 4 
little too frequently. The views expressed by the 
author are not always those which are usually 
accepted by scientific men, but the style of the 
work is eminently attractive, and it is rarely dull. 
Let us look more closely into one of the Letters, 
taking one at random from the middle of the 
book. “The Science of Sleep; Somnambulism 
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and Anaesthesia,” is the title of the Letter. 
Defining anaesthetics as substances which have 
the property of inducing a peculiar condition of 
the nervous system, during the maintenance of 
which condition a person is incapable of feeling 
pain, the author states that for many hundred 
years the mandrake (Atropa mandragora) has been 
used for allaying pain. It is mentioned by Dios- 
corides, who says that it was given to cause 
insensibility in those who were about to un- 
dergo a surgical operation. The Greeks and 
Romans used the plant steeped in wine. Both 
the mandrake and the deadly nightshade belong 
to the same family (Solaneae), to which the 
tobacco and potato also belong, and the two 
former owe their property of aliaying pain to the 
presence of a vegetable alkaloid called atropine. 
A curious quotation is given from one Theo- 
doric, who lived in Italy during the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, and who wrote on 
surgery, in which in one sentence he men- 
tions no less than four of the most powerful 
narcotics known—opium (Papaver somniferum), 
hyoscyamus, hemlock (Cicuta), and stramonium 
(Datura stramonium). The juices of these were 
boiled together with wood-ivy and lettuce until 
the extract became thick, a sponge was then 
placed in the decoction, and when required for use 
it was held to the nostrils of the person to be 
operated upon. Various other Middle Age 
writers mention methods of producing insensi- 
bility to pain. Hemp was known to the ancients, 
and it is said that the Scythians inhaled the 
fumes given off by the strongly-heated seeds, 
which allayed grief and melancholy. Mesmerism 
is said to have been used as an anaesthetic agent 
in India in 1845, and Dr. Esdail, of Perth, men- 
tions 261 cases which came under his own per- 
sonal observation in which operations were 
performed without pain under the influence of 
the mesmeric sleep. Nitrous oxide gas was first 
employed as an anaesthetic in 1844 by an Ame- 
rican dentist named Horace Wells. Dr. Bigelow 
published his essay on Ether and Chloroform in 
1848, and soon afterwards these anaesthetics came 
into common use. Many other substances have 
been tried from time to time; thus during a space 
of twelve years 238 persons were operated upon 
while under the influence of Amylen (a volatile 
liquid obtained from potato spirit), with two cases 
of death. Acetone and carbonic acid gas have also 
been employed. In this chatty way does Dr. Phip- 
son convey to his readers stores of facts, and his 
Familiar Letters must certainly act as a stimulus 
homme knowledge on those who carefully read 
em. 


Acoustics, Light, and Heat. By William Lees, 
M.A. (Collins.) This is an enlargement of a 
more elementary work previously published by 
the same author. It has special reference to the 
advanced-stage examination of the Science and 
Art Department, and we think it a very useful 

ook to supplement lecture work. It is to be 
Tegretted that some of the explanations are not 
more full; the author too often states a fact 
without giving a clear explanation of it. The 
book is well illustrated, however, and the experi- 
mental difficulties are by this means greatly 
lessened. The book will be found useful for the 
igher forms in schools, 


An Introduction to the Theory of Electricity. 
By Linnaeus Cumming, M.A. (Macmillan.) This 
work embodies much of the mathematical treat- 
ment to which the science of electricity has of 
late years been submitted by Prof. Clerk Maxwell, 
Sir William Thomson, and M. Wiedemann. It 
18 by no means an elementary work, but will no 
doubt be found useful by University students, and 
by those who adopt telegraphic engineering as a 
profession, The work has been most carefully 
and conscientiously written, and has undergone 
Tevision and examination at the hands of some of 
the author's friends, 


Dynamics, or Theoretical Mechanics, By J.T. 





Bottomley, M.A. (Collins.) A useful book, care- 
fully compiled, very suitable for the junior exami- 
nation of the Science and Art Department. 


Animals of the Farm; their Structure and 
Physiology. By J. F. Hodges, M.D. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.) This work discusses succinctly, 
and without too many technicalities, the physi- 
ology of the greater number of domestic animals. 
It is written in a somewhat popular style, but at 
the same time preserves great accuracy of diction 
and detail, and it is well illustrated. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


On the Amylolytic Power of the Saliva in different 
Animals.—Astaschewsky publishes the result of 
a comparative investigation in the course of 
which he tested the diastatic activity of saliva 
from the dog, cat, sheep, goat, horse, rabbit, and 
rat (Centralblatt fiir die med, Wiss., 1877, No. 30). 
Two sets of experiments were performed. In one, 
saliva collected from the living animal was allowed 
to act upon freshly-boiled and perfectly pure 
wheat starch; in the other, a watery extract of 
the salivary glands was substituted for their secre- 
tion. The two series yielded concordant results. 
The quantity of glucose produced in a given time 
was estimated by heating the liquid with a solu- 
tion of caustic soda, and comparing the depth of 
colour with that of solutions, similarly treated, 
which had been previously charged with weighed 
proportions of glucose. A variety of minor pre- 
cautions were taken to ensure the absence of 
fallacy in the application of this colorimetric pro- 
cess. The saliva of the rat wes found to be far 
superior to all its rivals in amylolytic power. 
Speaking generally, the saliva of rodents took the 
foremost place ; next came that of carnivora ; while 
that of herbivorous mammals was decidedly the 
weakest of the three. The writer goes on to add 
that a watery extract of muscle proved scarcely 
inferior to the corresponding extract of salivary 
gland in diastatic power. ‘ 


Observations on the Inhibition of Reflex Move- 
ments.—That central mechanism in the frog which 
has been shown by Setschenow to have the power 
of inhibiting the reflex activity of the spinal 
cord is usually localised in the optic lobes. Ac- 
cording to Oscar Langendorff (Dubots-Reymond's 
Archiv, New Series, part ii.) the power in question 
is likewise possessed by the cerebral hemispheres. 
Reflex excitability (estimated by dipping the ani- 
mal’s hind toe into weak acid and measuring the 
time that elapses before the limb is withdrawn) is 
exaggerated when the cerebrum alone is removed, 
without the optic lobes. When the spinal cord is 
completely separated from the higher centres, the 
exaggeration of reflex excitability is universal ; 
but when the operation is performed on one side 
only, the consequent exaltation is also limited to 
one side—and that the opposite side—of the body. 
Chemical stimulation of the cut surface of one 
optic thalamus was found to lower reflex excita- 
bility on the opposite side. Hence Langendorff 
concludes that each half of the brain inhibits re- 
flex action on the side of the body opposite to it. 
He goes on to enquire where the decussation of 
the inhibitory channels takes place. One-sided 
division of the medulla oblongata, just below the 
cerebellum, exaggerates reflex excitability on the 
opposite side of the body ; but when the operation 
is performed lower down, below the fourth ven- 
tricle, it is followed, as Brown-Séquard has 
pointed out, by a similar effect on the hind-limb 
of the same side. Conclusive proof of the decus- 
sation is furnished by the results of median sec- 
tion of the medulla oblongata; this operation 
being followed by the same effects as removal of 
the intracranial centres. There is no anatomical 
reason against accepting the above conclusions; 
for Stieda has actually demonstrated the decussa- 
ee of fasciculi in the medulla oblongata of the 

og. 





On the Excretion of Indican in the Urine.— 
Further investigations on this subject, both in its 
a age and its pathological relations, have 

een made by Jaffé (Virchow’s Archiv, 1xx., 72). 
He found that when dogs were kept on a diet 
poor in nitrogen, hardly a trace of indigo could be 
obtained from their urine; when they were fed 
on horseflesh, on the other hand, a daily average 
of 8-16 milligrammes was noted. The increased 
elimination of indican by the kidneys after the 
subcutaneous injection of indol was confirmed by 
fresh experiments. The effects of occlusion of the 
intestine on the excretion of indican were likewise 
investigated. When the obstruction is situated 
in the lesser bowel, the amount of indican in the 
urine is enormously increased; when in the 
greater bowel, no such increase is observed. The 
difference is not accounted for by an accelerated 
decomposition of the albuminous tissues in the 
former case. Jaffé is inclined to explain it as 
follows: indol is a late product of pancreatic 
digestion, and its appearance always coincides 
with putrefactive change. When the small in- 
testine is pervious, the earlier products of diges- 
tion (peptone, leucin, tyrosin) are pretty quickly 
absorbed,'and very little indol is formed ; when it 
is blocked, stagnation and putrefaction occur, 
indol is abundantly produced and taken into the 
blood. The large intestine, in man and the car- 
nivora, receives little else than the indigestible 
residue of the food. Hence its occlusion only 
gives rise, in the first instance, to an accumulation 
of faecal matters, without any excessive formation 
of indol, and consequently without any marked 
increase in the excretion of indican. Of course, 
when the obstruction has lasted a long time, it 
may make itself felt in the small intestine like- 
wise, and the difference will accordingly become 
less marked. 


On the Inflammation of the Cornea which follows 
Division of the Trigeminus.—More than half a 
century has elapsed since Magendie first drew the 
attention of physiologists to the destructive cor- 
neitis which follows division of the fifth nerve in 
the interior of the skull. On account of its 
fundamental importance in relation to the question 
of the influence exerted by the nervous system on 
nutrition, this experiment has since been frequent] 
repeated and very variously interpreted. Although 
Snellen succeeded in showing that the corneal in- 
flammation might be prevented by substituting 
artificial safeguards against mechanical injury for 
those natural safeguards of which the eye is de- 
“ota by the abolition of its sensibility, the 

elievers in the “trophic ” influence of the trige- 
minus have not abandoned their position. The 
controversy is still undecided, though the latest 
contribution to it (Feuer, Wien. Akademisch. 
Sitzungsber. Ixxiv., 1 and 2) tends strongly to 
confirm Snellen’s interpretation of the phenomena, 
Feuer’s experiments appear to prove that intra- 
cranial section of the fifth nerve in no way 
interferes with the nutrition of the eye-ball 
—not even by lessening its power of resistance 
to external injuries. The corneitis is solely due 
to the cessation of the normal movements of 
the eyelids; the central portion of the cornea, 
deprived of its natural moisture, becomes dried 
up and loses its vitality. Once dead, it acts 
as an irritant and sets up inflammation in the 
surrounding tissue. The success of the various 
contrivances employed to shield the eye from dust 
and from mechanical violence is really due to 
their continually pulling the upper lid over the 
ocular surface, and so preventing xerosis. No 
amount of dust—not even blows and rubs of a 
pretty rough kind—is sufficient of itself to set up 
corneitis in the insensible eye, provided it be kept 
moist. 


On the Secretion of the Pancreas in Herbivorous 
Animals.—Some experiments have been performed 
in the laboratory of Prof. Heidenhain (Pfliiger’s 
Archiv, xiv., 457) to determine the nature of the 
pancreatic secretion in the rabbit. It appears to 
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be formed continuously, though its quantity 
varies with the amount of food taken. Under 
favourable conditions from 0°6 to 0°7 cubic centi- 
métres were discharged per hour. The liquid was 
less viscid and of lower specific gravity than the 
pancreatic juice of the dog. It always contained 
an amylolytic ferment, and one capable of split- 
ting up neutral fats; a proteolytic ferment was 
also found, but in very variable amount. The 
pancreatic fluid of the sheep was found closely to 
resemble that of the rabbit in all essential 
respects. 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, 


Absorption of Carbonic Oxide.—Bottinger finds 
that carbonic oxide, when conducted through 
hydrocyanic acid cooled to a low temperature, is 
yaar absorbed by that liquid; if con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid be added to the 
mixture, the two liquids will not mix. When 
the vessel containing them is removed from the 
freezing mixture,a constant stream of pure carbonic 
oxide is evolved ; on the subsequent application of 
a source of heat the evolution of gas becomes 
stronger, while the gas itself is contaminated with 
hydrocyanic acid ; finally the liquids mix, and a 
turbulent disengagement of gas is the result, pure 
unaltered hydrocyanic acid remaining in the vessel 
(Ber. deut. chem. Gesell., 1877, x., 1122). 


Polyporic Acid.—This acid has been obtained 
by C. Stahlschmidt from several species of Poly- 
porus (Justus Liebig’s Ann. der Chemie, 1877, 
elxxxvii., 177). It appears to be quite insoluble 
in water, so that the addition of a few drops of a 
mineral acid to an aqueous solution of the merest 
trace of a polyporate causes the liquid to become 
turbid ; it is proposed to make use of this delicate 
reaction in alkalimetry in place of a colour test. 
The salts of this acid are well-defined compounds, 
some of which, as the polyporates of potash, soda 
and ammonia, form deep purple-coloured solu- 
tions. The empirical formula of the acid appears 
to beC,H,O,. When the potash salt is heated to 
redness with zinc-powder, benzol is formed. 


Artificial Formation of Albite-—A compound 
possessing the composition and crystalline form 
of albite has been obtained by Hautefeuille, by 
exposing to a red heat a mixture of tungstic acid 
and a very alkaline silico-aluminate of soda 
(Compt. rend., 1877, Ixxxiv., 1301). The acid 
removes a portion of the alkali, and when the 
other constituents, silicic acid and alumina, are 
present in the right proportion, a silicate of 
alumina and soda is formed which is not attacked 
by an excess of tungstic acid, no matter how 
great it may be, and which possesses accurately 
the composition of albite. The crystals are micro- 
scopic, but by protracted exposure to the fused 
tungstate they can be increased in size. The 
crystalline form of the artificial product agrees 
with that of the mineral. 


Vietinghofite—Damour has analysed a mineral 
found on the shores of Lake Baikal by De Lomo- 
nossow. The new species is amorphous, has a 
dull black colour, is opaque, has a semi-metallic 
lustre, and a vitreous fracture. In hardness it is 
5°5 to 6-0, and the specific gravity is 5°53. It 
melts before the blowpipe, forming a black non- 
magnetic mass. Its chief constituents are niobic 
acid (51°00 per cent.), iron protoxide (23:00 per 
cent.), uranium oxide (8°85 per cent.), yttria 
(6°57 per cent.), and manganese protoxide (2°67 
per cent.). It appears therefore to be a variety of 
samarskite (Bull. de Acad, St. Pétersbourg, 
xxiii., 463), 

Cuprous Hydride.—Schoor has prepared this 
compound by placing zinc in diluted sulphuric 
acid, and pouring into the liquid a solution of 
copper sulphate; and he obtains in this way a 
brown pulverulent body, the hydride in question. 
In contact with water it evolves hydrogen; when 
acted upon with hydrochloric acid hydrogen is 
evolved, and cuprous chloride passes into solution. 





The formula of the hydride is stated to be Cu,H, 
(Archiv. Néerland. Sc. Exactes et Natureiles, 
xii., 1). ‘ 

The Detection of Small Traces of Copper.—For 
the purpose of determining the presence of copper 
in very dilute solutions of that metal the following 
method has been proposed by L. Cresti (Ber. 
deut. chem. Gesell., 1877, x., 1099). A zine- 
platinum “ element,” formed of two thin wires, is 
placed in the liquid and allowed to remain there 
for some time; in the interval the copper is de- 
posited in the form ofa black crust on the platinum 
wire ; this wire is now removed and washed, and 
exposed for a few moments to the mixed vapours of 
hydrobromic acid and bromine, such as are evolved 
when potassium bromide is treated with sulphuric 
acid. The black film then becomes of a deep- 
violet hue. This reaction is stated to be an ex- 
ceedingly sensitive one, and to admit of the recog- 
nition of the metal present ina few cub. centim. 
of a solution containing “1 millionth” copper, 
provided the zinc-platinum “ element” be twelve 
hours in operation. 


Sordidin.—Paterno has extracted from Zeora 
sordida a substance to which he has given the 
above name. The results of his analysis of the 
pure substance point to the formula C,,H,,0, as 
representing its composition (Gazz. Chim. Italiana, 
1877, vii., 6). 

Decomposition of Potassium Iodide by Carbonic 
Acid,—The same number of this journal contains 
a paper by G. Pellagri, in which it is shown that 
carbonic acid acts upon this salt, setting free hydri- 
odic acid. When the gas is passed over a mixture 
of potassium iodide and iodate iodine is evolved 
even in the absence of light. The direct action of 
light on what is called “ ozone paper” causes a 
separation of iodine, and as a consequence from a 
solution of the iodide, so that neither carbonic 
acid nor ozone is requisite to produce the decom- 
position. 


The Effect of Pressure on Combustion.—Wartha 
has examined the influence which a change of 
pressure exerts on the rates at which stearine 
candles burn in air (Jowr. prakt. Chem., 1877, 
xiv., 84). At normal pressures the flame was 4°5 
to 6-0 centimétres high, and the amount of stearic 
acid consumed per hour was 9°34 to 10:7 grammes, 
When the pressure was increased to 1‘95 atmo- 
spheres the flame was very sooty, had a yellowish 
red colour, and varied in length from 9 to 12 cen- 
timétres, the amount of material consumed being 
7°99 to 9°11 grammes. At very much reduced 
pressures (9 centimétres of mercury), the flame, 
though much increased in size, lost its brilliancy, 
and became of a greenish-blue colour. The cen- 
tral portion, having this hue, was enclosed in a 
violet mantle, which in its turn was surrounded 
by an outer mantle of a pale violet colour, so pale 
that it was only distinguished with difficulty. 


Phosphorescence of the Salts of Quinine.—It has 
been noticed by Landerer (Arch. Pharm. [3] x., 
322) that sulphate of quinine becomes phosphores- 
cent at 40° to 50° R. If some of the salt, strewn 
over a sheet of smooth paper, be placed ona plate of 
metal and exposed to this temperature it becomes 
very beautifully phosphorescent whenstirred with a 
glass rod, the light being observed for some 
minutes. Valerate of quinine exhibits the same 
phenomenon, even when heat is not applied; if a 
few crystals of the salt be rubbed or struck in a 
mortar a luminous appearance is observed with 
each blow of the pestle. The phenomenon, it 
seems, is only noticed when use is made of 
valerate containing acid which has been prepared 
directly from the root of the valerian. 


“ Pyro-Chemical Essays.” —Finding that English 
chemists and mineralogists are for the most part 
still unacquainted with the processes described 
in his work, Pyrology, Lieutenant-Colonel Ross 
intends publishing in The Chemical News a 
number of examples of pyrological analyses 
of minerals, They are to be dealt with in alpha- 





betical order, and an examination of adularia 
appears in the number of that journal dated 


September 7. The author states that this mineral - 


is “ the most troublesome to analyse of the series, 
on account of the action of the potash which it 
contains upon the boric acid bead, whereby the 
action of combined lime or other borate beads is 
prevented.” As adularia rarely contains more 
than one per cent. of lime, and often con- 
tains none, and as the result of the present 
analysis shows the absence of this ingredient 
in the specimen examined, we are unable to 
appreciate the gravity of the difficulty referred to. 
A description is given of a number of processes to 
which portions of the mineral were submitted— 
processes which occupied some weeks—where 
all failed to give a decided result. Colonel Ross 
alludes to the statement made by Des Cloiseaux, 
that adularia is “inattaquable par les acides,” 
but says he finds that “it %s attackable by one 
acid at all events,” phosphoric acid, when fused 
therewith. All that Des Cloiseaux or any other 
mineralogist means by the above statement is, as 
is very generally known, that adularia is one of 
those minerals which are not broken up when 
treated in the wet way, and in such case with 
certain acids only, as hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid and nitric acid (it does not even include 
hydrofluoric acid, for example). Further on we 
learn that Colonel Ross recognises the presence of 
alumina in this mineral, through the solution con- 
taining the oxide giving a yellowish-white floccu- 
lent precipitate when warmed with “sodium 
hydrate.” This reagent, however, is never em- 
ployed to precipitate alumina, because alumina 
ossesses the well-known important property of 
er redissolved in the presence of an excess of 
that alkali. The mineral specimen under examin- 
ation has been found by the author of this essay 
to be less hard than quartz, to be free from lime, 
and to contain a large proportion of silicic acid, a 
considerable quantity of alumina, and an amount 
of potash which is not less than 5 nor more than 
20 percent. But, to judge from the results of 
more than a dozen recent analyses, each character- 
istic feature here referred to is equally true of 
leucite ! 








FINE ART. 


M. THIERS, CRITIQUE ET CURIEUX. 
Paris : October 1, 1877. 

It is as inaccurate to call M. Thiers an “art 
critic” as it is to talk of his “collections.” M. 
Thiers has been a critic in a general sense, an 
ardent, practical, keen spirit, the highest and most 
honourable impersonation of the fraction of the 
present French bourgeoisie who understand that 
it is their duty to resume the part played by their 
fathers, and to carry on the great strife of the Re- 
volution against the eternal enemies of light. He 
never published any work of fiction. He was a 
journalist, a pamphleteer, a statesman, an historian. 
In all these branches of activity he testified an 
insatiable curiosity with regard to all the problems 
which man can put to himself, and all the facts 
established or created by man—philosophy, astro- 
nomy, the higher mathematics, war, finance. The 
fine arts he only looked upon as one of the provinces 
of a world with whose solar system, rivers, poli- 
tical revolutions, and characteristic individualities 
he alike wished to become acquainted. If M. 
Thiers is spoken of as an art critic, it is because 
he happened to make his first appearance in 
leading journal in that capacity, and because, his 
natural genius having imparted an original che 
racter to its feutlletons, they met with such suc- 
cess that a publisher collected and made a volume 
of them. 

He made his début in the Constitutionnei of No- 
vember 30, 1821. The volume to which we refer 
is entitled Salon de mil huit cent vingt-deux: ou 
collection des articles insérés au Constitutionnel sur 
l' Exposition de cette année, par M. A. Thiers, orné 
de cing lithographies représentant la Corinne au 
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Cap Miséne, et divers tableaux choisis dans chaque 


_genre (Maradan, 1 vol. 8vo, of 155 pp.). Adolphe 


Thiers was born in Marseilles, in the year 1797, 
in a family of ruined tradespeople. His mother 
was, it is said, of Greek blood. I hold that in 
the history of eminent men very great importance 
must always be attached to the maternal descent. 
At the age of eighteen he went to Aix to study 
for the law. Aix, no doubt, owed her rich libra- 
ries and picture-galleries to her Parliament and 
her Faculties, the provincial magistracy having in 
former days played a liberal and intelligent part 
in the me of art and letters. Among the 
amateurs of Aix whose Adtels and cabinets were 
decorated with works of art are cited the 
Marquis d’Albertas, rich in pictures and engray- 
ings; the Marquis de Lagoy, whose mark (an L 
set in a triangle) is occasionally met with on good 
drawings ; M. B. de Fabrezoule, M. de la Rochette, 
and M. Sallier, who owned antique statues, medals, 
vases, all the classical objects which modern 
amateurs leave to the museums. 

Was it there that Adolphe Thiers, certainly 
curious from his youth up in all intellectual 
things, got the habit of noticing the productions 
of art and of taking an interest in them? It is 
possible, even very likely. The traces of that 
factitious and exclusive exaltation then excited by 
the Italian school are, nevertheless, in this book 
of Thiers’ regulated by very shrewd good sense; 
Michelangelo and Raphael are perfectly well 
distinguished from the Bolognese—which is much 
for the time—and given the place of honour. But 
it is apparent that the young journalist was more 
conversant with Diderot’s books (the first com- 
plete edition of Diderot’s works appeared in 1821) 
than with the galleries of the Louvre. We feel 
it by his daring way of judging and writing. It 
is proved by two pages on Greuze and Joseph 
Vernet, who had been special subjects of philo- 
sophical and literary admiration to the sensitive 
and witty philosopher, but whose names were 
almost forgotten by the public of the Restoration, 
who applauded the triumph of David's school. 

The chief feature of this Salon is its independent 
spirit. Since the time of Diderot nothing so per- 
sonal had been said, either about the academical 
traditions which pressed so heavily on the schools, 
or about the young artists who pointed to new 
paths, or about le sentiment ramené a son véritable 
point de départ, la forte conception du sujet, la 
vérité unie au grand dessin. If this pamphlet were 
reprinted, it would show some weak points, be- 
cause man always writes in the moment and not 
for all time, but the clearness and precision of the 
views would occasion surprise. It is not too much 
to say that it isa prelude to that Histoire de la 
Révolution Francaise (1823-27) whose real ori- 
ginality consisted in the loyal and vigorous re- 
habilitation of the primordial principles of the 
pact of modern societies. 

The most unexpected of all these paragraphs, 
the one most often cited, is that in which Thiers, 
WA0 repousse le délire des nouveaux romantiques, 
hails in the following lines the advent of Eugéne 


Delacroix, the cbject of the contempt of the 
classical school :— 


“ Aucun tableau ne révéle mieux 4 mon avis l'avenir 
d@’un grand peintre, que celui de M. Delacroix repré- 
sentant le Dante et Virgile aur enfers. C'est la sur- 
tout qu’on peut remarquer ce jet de talent, cet élan de 
la superiorité naissante, qui raniment les espérances un 
peu découragées par le mérite trop modéré de tout le 
reste du Salon. . . . Dans ce sujet” (he gives a very 
bighly-coloured description of this striking work) “ si 
Voisin de V’exagération, on trouve cependant une 
sévirité de gofit, une convenance locale en quelque 
Sorte, qui relévent le dessin, auquel des juges s¢véres 
Mais peu avisés ici pourraient reprocher de manquer 
de noblesse. Le pinceau est large et ferme, la couleur 
simple et_vigoureuse, quoique un peucrue. L’auteur, 
Outre cette imagination poétique, qui est commune 
a peintre comme 4 l’écrivain, a cette imagination de 

art qu’on pourrait en quelque sorte appeler l’imagi- 
— de dessin et qui est toute autre que la précé- 

er Je ne sais quel souvenir des grands 





artistes me saisit 4 l'aspect de ce tableau. . . . J’y 
retrouve cette puissance sauvage, ardente mais natur- 
elle, qui céde sans effort 4 son propre entrainement.” 


He adds that Delacroix belongs “a cette géné- 
ration nouvelle qui soutient l’honneur de notre 
école et marche avec le siécle vers le but que 
Yavenir lui présente.” 

This was no mere passing whim. When Thiers 
became Minister of Commerce and of Public 
Works, he remembered the master whose genius 
he had been the first critic to recognise. He en- 
trusted him with great decorative works-—the 
Salon du Roi and the Bibliothéque de la Chambre 
des Députés, the Coupole de la Chambre des Pairs. 
He gave him an order to paint L’Entrée des 
Crotsés dans Constantinople, of bought his Liberté 
sur les Barricades. But, above all, by admitting 
him to his official receptions he gave him a 
position in the eyes of that haughty bourgeoisie, 
whose artistic sense was so small that they could 
appreciate and understand nothing but the anec- 
dotical subjects of Paul Delaroche, as later on 
they pretended to appreciate and understand the 
odd drawing of Ingres. And yet Thiers was not 
more exclusive in art than he was sectarian in 
politics. He offered Paul Delaroche the general 
decoration of the church of La Madeleine. He 
appointed Ingres director of the Villa Medici in 
Rome. He divined the professor; as for the 
painter he had the charity in his fewilletons of 
1822 to pass his grotesque little picture, Charles 
V. et les Echevins d2 Paris, over in silence. 

We must also mention a notice on Mrs. Bellamy 
of Covent Garden at the beginning of that artist’s 
memoirs in the Collection des Mémoires Drama- 
tiques; and the year 1824 saw him again, @ 
propos of the Salon, take up the pen of the art- 
critic, and that with a copiousaess which is ex- 
plained by the success of his Salon of 1822, his 
facility in expressing his ideas, and his need to 
live by his pen. He wrote three Salons this year 
—in the Constitutionnel, the Globe, and a new 
Review, the Revue européenne, and in them he 
shows himself an earnest partisan of Romanticism, 
which was then forming itself into a regiment. 
He has an intelligent defence of Eugéne Delacroix’s 
great picture, Un Episode du Massacre de Scio. 
Lastly—and this is the most curious fact—he 
mentions with the highest praise, and proposes as 
an example to our frigid landscape-school, the 
contributions of Constable. And when we have 
promised the appearance at no very distant period 
of a Histoire de Florence, which contains a number 
of details concerning the arts of that republic, and 
notably the life and work of Michelangelo, we 
shall have done with the critic, properly so-calied. 

The political man, the Minister, was a critic 
also, but a critic useful and practical in a very 
different way from the professors of aesthetics. 
He began, in the Ministry of Commerce and 
Public Works, by asking the Chambers for a 
hundred million of francs, to be devoted to great 
works of utility and decoration. We should 
have to make an abstract of the budgets of those 
years to show what use he made of the sums, 
enormous for the time, which he wrung little by 
little from the Chambers. We must leave that 
task to the historian. I shall merely draw atten- 
tion to the completion of the Arc de Triomphe ; 
the palace of the Quai d’Orsay: the church of 
La Madeleine; the decoration of the Place de la 
Concorde ; the funds granted to the historical 
monuments with less clerical animus than at a 
subsequent period ; the placing of Napoleon en re- 
dingote on the top of the Colonne Vendéme, and 
the erection of the Column on the Place de la Bas- 
tille, in remembrance of the victims of the July 
revolution. If the first idea was not his, he at 
any rate furthered the formation of the historical 
galleries in the Museum at Versailles, an extensive 
work, too hastily carried out and with too great 
regard to economy, but which has been unduly 
decried. As a fact, one or two of the works 
of every painter of the time (1833-37) who had 
any talent are to be found there—Delacroix, 





Horace Vernet, Ary Scheffer, Steuben, Lami, &c. 
The undertaking was really conceived in a 
national spirit. it directed the artists’ minds to 
the traditions of the glory and chivalry of our 
race, which was better than the clerical disease 
now rampant. 

In 1837, M. Thiers earned unanimous applause 
when the public were admitted to the chapel of 
the Beaux-Arts, to see the large copy of the Last 
Judgment which Sigalon had just sent from Rome. 
People knew that the Minister had used great 
delicacy and tact in getting an artist who was 
almost dying of want in Paris sent to Rome. 
The fact was recalled afterwards, when M. Thiers 
was President, and a Museum of Copies was set 
on foot, which turned out a failure, sank into 
ridicule, and is now banished to the garrets. The 
whole responsibility of this venture, however, 
must be laid on the man who was director of the 
Beaux-Arts at the time, the ingenious grammarian 
of the arts of design. M. Thiers was too quick, 
he had too great a respect for the life of men and 
the life of ideas, to make such a blunder. He is 
only to be blamed for having allowed it to be 
committed. That is already too much. But as 
he so cleverly expresses it in his posthumous mani- 
festo, when speaking of the attempts at restoring 
the monarchy in France, “ the demonstration of 
errors must be accomplished by the action of the 
errors themselves.” 

He had in his study copies on a very large 
scale of great Italian pieces that had particu- 
larly struck him, and which, on various grounds, 
seemed calculated to furnish him rather with 
arguments in his work than with technical en- 
joyment—The Last Supper, by Leonardo, The 
Transfiguration, The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes, from Hampton Court, the Sibyls, Titian’s 
Assumption, the Communion of St. Jerome. But 
he had shown considerable tact in not having them 
copied, or at least reduced, in the same medium as 
the originals. By having them transposed as a 
symphony of Beethoven's is —— for the 
piano, by having them transfe to paper in 
pencil or water-colours, he avoided the great ob- 
jection of concordance in the aspect. It is indis- 
putable that Raphael copied by Géricault—I have 
one of the heads of the Tritons blowing into a 
shell, in The Triumph of Galatea—is bearable, 
because it has nothing of the original fresco but 
the general character. This, I happen to know, 
was M. Thiers’ doctrine, who, it must’ moreover 
be said, cared little for painting as such. What 
it interested him to investigate in the genius of 
the great masters was the whole intention, the 
philosophical conception. 


And this leads us to observe that M. Thiers 
never, properly speaking, made any kind of collec- 
tion. He had brought together some rather fine sets 
of old engravings, with a view to his studies far 
more than for mere enjoyment. I believe he set 
greater store by his works of Callot and Abraham 
Basse—that. revealed to him, as in a looking-glass, 
the manners and customs of the soldiers and 
courtiers, the misery of the peasants and the 
luxury of the townsfolk, under Louis XIII.—than 
by his rare proofs of Marcantonio, Certain it 
is that one day he had his whole collection of 
engravings sold at the Hotel Drouot. 

Apart from the questions which he was con- 
stantly addressing to his works of art, and which 
he was able to repeat at any moment, since all 
his possessions, bronzes and marbles, were around 
him in his study or in his ante-chamber, he had 
the good sense always to go straight to what 
pleased and affected him in all civilisations, an- 
cient and foreign. Naturally the Renaissance, 
and more especially the Italian Renaissance, 
which was so copious in its early years, fed his 
taste more than any other period. He had the 
Venice Coleone reduced and cast, the Farnese 
Hercules, and one of Michelangelo’s Slaves, the 
four figures which recline, terrible both in their 
grace and strength, on the Tomb of the Medicis. 
Some originals also he possessed —medals, Greek or 
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Roman ; two Tétes de Mulet from an antique seal ; 
a Mime; a Vénus Marine couchée sur un Monstre, 
which was one of the glories of the Montville sale. 
All these things are shut up in the study which 
his shadow, saddened by the sufferings of his 
country, still haunts, M. Ch. Blanc has described 
it in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. I was in it 
once before the house was rebuilt, when it was not 
so correct as it is now, but sayvoured more 
decidedly of the old bourgeoisie. 

I have often met M. Thiers in the Hétel Drouot, 
and have even had the honour of talking to him. 
He was extremely lively in conversation. Being 
neither a collector nor a specialist, he was neither 
envious ‘nor pedantic. I saw him there, greatly 
moved, two days after May 24, when he was 
resuming his cherished habits, amid the acclama- 
tions of a people whose Republican manners and 
customs he was assiduous in training. A very 
choice Japanese and Chinese collection was being 
exhibited that day. He made some very shrewd 
remarks in my presence on arts and customs so 
far removed from ours. He possessed some 
beautiful Chinese bronzes, painted blinds, printed 
Japanese picture-books, some jades, and, more 
interesting than all, a very remarkable collection 
of old lacquer. At the Duchess of Montebello’s 
sale he bought a small cabinet of lacquer in 
relief that has remained firmly impressed on the 
memory of connoisseurs. When Mdme. Desoye 
arrived from Japan, about twelve years ago, he 
was one of her most regular customers, and paid 
a long price for some delicious little portable 
medicine-chests, called in-rouw. By doing this 
openly, to the great indignation and great con- 
tempt of the pedants or speculators in sham 
antiques and the most commonplace bibelots of the 
Renaissance, Adolphe Thiers showed himself a 
true Frenchman, free from prejudice and foppish- 
ness, 2 modern man who, like the personage of 
the ancient comedy, considers that “ nothing 
that is human is foreign to him,” a grandson of 
those curiosos of the eighteenth century about 
whom I told you a little while ago, whose cabinets 
were the embryo of our great national collections. 

The Acapremy informed its readers a few days 
ago that all these treasures, together with the 
house that contains them, will ultimately pass 
through Mdme. Thiers’ hands to the State. This 
gift crowns the august life of this intellectual and 
noble-minded man. Pu. Burry. 


THE BUST OF BEATRIX D'ESTE IN THE LOUVRE. 
A sTARTLING hypothesis is put forth by M. Louis 
Courajod in the Gazette des Beausr-Arts this month 
respecting the marble bust of the young Beatrix 
d’Este, daughter of the Duke of Ferrara, and wife 
of Lodovico il Moro, Duke of Milan. This fine 
bust, which now stands in one of the Salles de la 
Renaissance of the Louvre, has always been ad- 
mitted to be the work of a master, and it has long 
been catalogued under the name of Desiderio da Set- 
tignano—an attribution which was never doubted 
until Signor Gaetano Milanesi, in his Giornale 
storico degli archivi toscant, showed that Settignano 
died in 1465—that is to say, twelve years before 
the Princess Beatrix was born, This pious and 
unhappy young princess, who married the un- 
scrupulous Lodovico when she was only fifteen 
and died before she was twenty-two, has, strange 
to say, left many traces both in art and history. 
Several portraits of her are in existence, one being 
a miniature in the British Museum, reproduced in 
the Gazette, to which the bust bears a striking 
resemblance, though it was probably executed a 
few years later. Settignano being clearly out of 
the question, it remains a point of interest to find 
out who was the sculptor of this bust, and M. 
Louis Courajod opens a wide field for enquiry by 
his suggestion that he was none other than Leonardo 
da Vinci, who, as we know, was employed at the 
Court of Milan about the time when this work 
must have been executed. What more likely than 
that Lodovico should have commissioned him to 





take the portrait of his bride? for it is as a 
betrothed bride that M. Courajod considers that 
Beatrix d’Este is represented. His ingenious 
arguments on this point rest on some curious and 
symbolical interlacing tracery on the front of her 
robe, which he supposes to have allusion to her 
approaching union, and which, moreover, reveals a 
botanical knowledge that no one but Leonardo was 
at that time likely to have possessed. The whole 
subject is of course merely one of speculation, and 
M. Courajod only offers his views as “ conjec- 
tures ;” but so much interest attaches itself to 
anything that may, even by any possibility, belong 
to the mysterious Leonardo, that students of his 
works will be likely to find this article suggestive 
reading. A long letter, also, from M. Ravaisson- 
Mollieu—who, we are glad to learn, is occupying 
himself with the Da Vinci manuscripts at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale—is given in support of M. 
Courajod’s opinion of Leonardo’s knowledge of 
certain botanical phenomena not generally under- 
stood until long after his age. M. M. Haron. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. Moritz Tuavsrne has just had the good 
fortune to acquire, for the Albertina collection at 
Vienna, a drawing which is of small and unpre- 
tending aspect, but of the very first importance in 
the history of art. This is nothing less than 
Michelangelo’s rough sketch for his competition 
design of the Soldiers Surprised Bathing. The 
composition is slightly outlined with the pen upon 
a small sheet containing one or two other sketches ; 
the subjects of the latter bear their names scrawled 
beneath them in Michelangelo’s handwriting; and 
the whole sheet is of unquestionable authenticity. 
One of the results of this most interesting discovery 
will be to show that the Holkham cartoon is not, as 
has been sometimes supposed, original, but that it 
has been made up from fragmentary sources, such 
as the engravings of the school of Marcantonio, 
after the disappearance of the true competition 
work of Michelangelo. But we will not anticipate 
the conclusions of Prof. Thausing, who is about 
to publish, in an early number of the Zettschrift 


fiir bildende Kunst, a facsimile and critical account 


of the sketch in question. 


Tue engraving of Miss Elizabeth Thompson’s 
first famous work, The Roll-Call, is, we hear, now 
proceeding actively. Tbe etching on the plate 
has been for some little time completed, and may 
now be seen. Its leading lines, though necessarily 
few, appear to render with accuracy much of the 
varied expression which was perhaps the main 
interest of the artist's picture; and there is no- 
thing in the picture itself which it is beyond the 
power of skilful engraving to reproduce success- 
fully. Of many popular pictures unwisely chosen 
for engraving this cannot truthfully be said. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from Boston, 
U.S., that the newly-built Trinity Church in that 
city, which replaces the old building destroyed in 
the great fire, has been decorated throughout by 
Mr. John La Farge. This is said to be the first 
instance in the United States in which the in- 
terior of a church has been placed for decoration 
in the hands of an artist. The building, which is 
the work of Mr. Richardson the architect, is of 
French Romanesque style; and the scheme of 
interior decoration, including not a few figures, 
has been suggested to some extent by the Roman- 
esque churches in the south of France, particu- 
larly in Arles. The prevailing colour is red. 


A new art-gallery was opened last week at 
Warrington. <A fine statue by Mr. Warrington 
Wood, representing St. Michael overcoming Satan, 
was inaugurated on the occasion, having been 
commissioned and subscribed for by the inhabit- 
ants of Warrington, in which town Mr. W. Wood 
was born. 


THE private view of the Photographic Society's 


Exhibition, in Pall Mall East, took place on the 
Sth inst. 





In his article on the “ Exposition Historique 
de l’Académie des Beaux-Arts 4 Vienne,” in the 
new number of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Dr. 
Oskar Berggruen supplies, among much other 
interesting matter, some information on the pro- 
gress of the Art of Engraving in Austria. It 
seems that a “Société de Gravure de Vienne” 
has done much for the encouragement of prac- 
titioners of the art. “Thus,” observes Dr. Berg- 
gruen, “such etchers as Unger, Klaus, Lichtenfels, 
Schiffer, and Fischer, and such line engravers as 
Sounenleiter and Doby have somewhat recently 
been formed.” Jacoby himself, one of the founders 
of the Society, has for eight years been engaged 
for it on a plate of very large dimensions from 
Raffaelle’s School of Athens. Very little: has ever 
been seen or known in England of the work of the 
artists here referred to, with the exception of Herr 
Unger, whose productions have won warm praise. 


TWENTY-FOUR specimens of photographs have 
been sent to us by Messrs. H. M. Wright and 
Co., of Fleet Street. Turner's Bridge at Basle, 
a vase of Coleman’s, a Renaissance tile, and an 
etching of Sir Augustus Clifford, black rod in 
hand, are very creditable ; and a female portrait is 
graceful in pose and admirably clear in execution. 


M. Tenn Lavorx, the distinguished Conserva- 
teur-adjoint of the Cabinet of Medals, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, has recently published an inter- 
esting work on the Monnaies a Légendes Arabes 
Srappées en Syrie par les Croisés. It begins with 
some curious information about the methods in 
vogue among the Knights of the Cross to procure 
money when engaged in the Holy War. It appears 
that they seldom carried about enough specie with 
them even to last as far as Palestine, much less 
sufficient to support themselves and their hench- 
men during the campaigns of several years. Ac- 
cordingly we find them raising money by all the 
most approved machinery of modern usurers. M. 
Lavoix gives specimens of letters of credit, bills 
of exchange, but most of all promissory notes, 
negotiated between the Crusaders and the Italian 
merchants who had established agencies in Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Syria. These examples are drawn 
from a curious manuscript volume discovered by 
the author in the great French library. Unfortu- 
nately he has not been able to ascertain the rate 
of interest ; but the results to the Crusaders on the 
one hand, and the Italian bankers on the other, show 
clearly enough that the profits of the latter were not 
inconsiderable. M. Lavoix then proceeds to show 
that, once established in their strongholds on the 
Syrian coast, the Crusaders perceived the advan- 
tages of coining their own money; and since the 
coinage must be available quite as much among 
the Mohammadan population which they had for a 
time subdued as among the European rulers them- 
selves, they began to issue coins copied, very 
roughly and illegibly, from the gold pieces of the 
neighbouring Fatimite Khalifs of Egypt, these 
being a common medium of exchange throughout 
Palestine. As these copies, however, extolled the 
name of Mohammad, the Pope laid the sentence 
of excommunication on the practice, and the Cru- 
saders were obliged (at the suggestion, as M. 
Lavoix believes, of St. Louis) to change their dies, 
and issue coins of the same appearance as before, 
but with Arabic inscriptions on the subject of 
the cardinal doctrines of mediaeval Christianity. 
Both issues seem to have been favourably received 
by the Muslim population as well as by the Chris- 
tian merchants who traded with them. The 
imitation coins of either class—heretical or or- 
thodox—were called by the chroniclers bisantn 
sarracenatt, in distinction from the Fatimite or- 
ginals, which they called bisantit sarracent. M. 
Lavoix’s essay will well repay perusal. 


Pror. ScuarrHavsen of Bonn, the president, 
Prof. Kottmann of Munich, and other mem- 
bers of the German Anthropological Society have 
just made an excursion to the Lake of Constance, 
in order to view the Pfahlbau settlement at 
Niederweil. They were met by a number of 
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Swiss experts, and the whole day was occupied 
until sunset in zealous excavations. Their labours 
were rewarded with a considerable booty found in 
different layers, and belonging to different epochs. 
Some of the remains of plants and articles in 
stone and wood were com with those exca- 
vated in the far north of Germany, and declared 
to exhibit a remarkable correspondence. 


Tue Keeper of the National Art Library at 
South Kensington, Mr. Soden Smith, reports that 
the attendance of readers there continues to 
increase, the number for the past year reaching 
24,033, against 21,922 for 1875. This increase is 
the more observable when the inconveniences to 
which readers are subjected are taken into con- 
sideration. No additional accommodation has 
been gained, and intending readers have been 
obliged on some evenings to leave for want of 
space even to stand at the desks in the rooms. 
We are informed, however, that the plans for 
the future Art Library are prepared, the details 
of its arrangements have been carefully considered, 
and the whole is ready to be carried out when 
the necessary grant is made. Owing to the reduc- 
tion of the grant allowed to this Department 
from 2,5007. to 1,0007. for the purchase of draw- 
ings, prints, photographs and books, the acquisi- 
tions during the past year have been very limited. 
The most valuable books purchased include 
Turner’s Picturesque Towr; Braun's Civitates 
orbis terrarum aeneis et colortbus expressae, 3 vols. 
folio, Cologne, 1599; and Segar’s Honor, Military, 
and Civill, 1602. The number of original draw- 
ings added was 1,176, of which 602 are contained 
in a volume of academy studies, &c., presented by 
Mr. Van Péteghem, of Brussels. The number of 

rints added was 1,013. The most valuable 

quest was that of Mr. William Smith, whose 
library of art-books now deposited at South Ken- 
sington includes a series of ten volumes folio, 
containing a MS. biographical catalogue of British 
portraits with indexes to counties. 








THE STAGE. 


Ta Court Theatre reopened on Saturday evening 
with the long-promised comedy from the pen of 
the late Lord Lytton, entitled The House of 
Darnley. Anticipations of an historical drama, 
with or without Mary Queen of Scots among the 
prominent personages, had been obviated by the 
public announcement that the drama left un- 
finished by its distinguished author, and com- 
pleted by Mr. Coghlan’s contribution of a fifth 
act, is a comedy of modern life. It is now found 
to concern neither directly nor indirectly the 
family history of the Stuarts or the Blighs—the 
story pertaining in the main to the middle class 
of life. In brief, the “ house” proves to be simply 
a banking-house, and yet the story concerns the 
business affairs of Mr. Darnley only in a secondary 
and incidental way. Altogether a certain degree 
of mystification may be said to attach to the title 
of Lord Lytton’s posthumous work; but this is 
a matter of little moment. Some disappoint- 
ment was unquestionably felt by the audience 
in spite of a certain degree of entertainment 
yielded by the performance ; and this feeling arose, 
not from the class of plays to which the piece 
belongs, but to the feebleness of its story and the 
lack of novelty in its fundamental idea. Some- 
thing more was expected of the last work—or, 
at least, the last work presented on the stage—by 
the author of Money and Richelieu than @ new 
variation of the domestic misunderstandings which 
furnished Mr. Byron with the materials for his 
comedy of Cyril's Success, and which, both before 
and since the production of that piece, have been 
somewhat familiar to playgoers. Ihe acting of the 
comedy, however, by Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Hare, 
Miss Roselle, Mr. Titheradge, and Mr. Bishop fully 
sustains the high reputation which the Court 
Theatre has attained under Mr. Hare’s manage- 
ment, Of this and of the characteristics of the 





comedy, however, we shall have occasion to speak 
more in detail. 


Tue Royalty Theatre reopened on Thursday 
evening, under the management of Miss Kate 
Santley, with a version of La Marjolaine, the 
book of which comic opera has been adapted for 
the occasion by Mr. Sutherland Edwards. 


THe Queen’s, henceforth to be known as the 
National Theatre, will reopen on the 27th inst., 
with a romantic drama of Russian life in recent 
times, founded on Prince Lubomirski’s novel, or 
rather on the dramatic version of that work, en- 
titled Les Evxilés, produced in Paris a short time 
ago. Conspiracies, and spies, and scenes in Si- 
beria play a large part in the piece, which is 
likely to prove attractive to visitors who can 
enjoy a picturesque drama with an exciting story. 


THE new comedy entitled La Ciyale produced 
at the Variétés has not the advantage of novelty 
of motive. It is the old theme of La Fille du 
Régiment and many other pieces—the story of a 
young girl cast by chance into a social position 
wholly different from that of her previous train- 
ing; but, as a distinguished French critic has 
observed, MM. Meilhac and Halévy are wont to 
care less for novelty of plan than for humorous 
ingenuity in the invention of details. In this 
respect La Cigale is not found wanting. It abounds, 
indeed, in droll extravagance, and in characters 
some merely farcical, others not destitute of a 
foundation in human weakness, but all eminently 
amusing. The piece has the advantage of fur- 
nishing Mdme. Chaumont with opportunities for 
a new creation which is likely to be identified 
with her name. La Cigale is a success, We 
understand that before its production Mr. Hol- 
lingshead had made arrangements for the present- 
ation of an English adaptation of this piece at the 
Gaiety Theatre. 


Tue death is announced from Carlsruhe of 
Eduard Devrient, at the age of seventy-six. He 
was for a time director of the Dresden Theatre, 
and was likewise the author of several comedies, 
and of a number of works relating to the stage, 
among the most important of which is his Ges- 
chichte der deutschen Schauspielkund, published at 
Leipzig in 1848-51. 








MUSIC. 


Tue first of the Orystal Palace Saturday Con- 
certs for the present season was given last Satur- 
day, when the programme, though good through- 
out, comprised no features of very special interest. 
The symphony was Beethoven’s No. 1, in O 
major, and the overtures Weber’s Oberon, and 
Auber’s Le Premier Jour de Bonheur. The per- 
formance of all these pieces, under the baton of 
Mr. Manns, proved clearly enough that the or- 
chestra is fully up to its usual high standard. 
The novelty of the afternoon was the incidental 
music written by Mr. Sullivan for the recent re- 
vival of Shakspere’s King Henry VIII. at Man- 
chester. It consists of four parts—an introductory 
march, a song with chorus (the solo sung on this 
occasion by Mr. George Fox), a“ Graceful Dance,” 
and a“ Barcarole.” The music, like everything 
from its composer’s pen, is well written, but, as 
it ought to be, is more suited for the stage than 
the concert-room. The instrumental soloist of 
the afternoon was Madame Arabella Goddard, 
who played Sir Julius Benedict's concerto in E 
flat. No piece could have been selected better 
suited to the style of the eminent pianist, whose 
playing was extremely fine throughout. The con- 
certo is very brilliant, and excellent as a show- 
piece; but with the exception of the charming 
slow movement, its intrinsic musical value is not 
great. To complete the record of the concert, it 
should be added that Mdme. Sophie Léwe sang 
Senta’s ballad from the Fliegende Hollinder, and 
two songs by Chopin and Kirchner, and that 
Schumann's Gipsy Life was given by the Crystal 


Palace Choir. This afternoon, Sefior Sarasate, 
the Spanish violinist, will appear for the first time 
at the Crystal Palace, and play Max Bruch’s 
violin concerto, the composer himself conducting 
his work, 


A FORTNIGHT since we announced the forma- 
tion of the “ Bayreuther Patronatverein,” the 
object of which is to render permanent periodical 
performances on a grand scale at the Bayreuth 
theatre. An interesting little pamphlet by 
Hans von Wolzogen, a well-known champion of 
Wagner, has just been published, under the title 
of Grundlage und Aufgabe des allgemeinen Patro- 
natvereines zur Pflege und Erhaltung der Biihnen- 
Festspiele zu Bayreuth (Chemnitz : Ernst Schmeitz- 
ner), which may be obtained, by those wishing to 
read it, from Mr. F. Wohlauer, Paternoster Row. 


A NEw opera, La Petite Muette, by M. Gaston 
Serpette, has been produced in Paris. The music 
is said to be much superior to the preceding works 
of its composer. 


A VERY curious example of the want of know- 
ledge as to English musical'doings which prevails 
on the Continent is furnished in the current num- 
ber of the usually accurate and trustworthy Revue 
et Gazette Musicale, We there read of the Leeds 
Festival that it “ finished, as usual, with several 
concerts, the programmes of which were composed 
of operatic pieces, songs, orgar pieces, &c. The 
most important work given at this latter part of 
the festival was the Walpurgis' Night of Men- 
delssohn.” Our readers will probably remember 
that of the last four concerts at Leeds only one 
was miscellaneous, the other three consisting of 
performances of Solomon, Joseph, Bach’s Magni- 
Jicat, Mozart’s Requiem, and the Mount of Olives, 
all of which are ignored. The Walpurgis Night 
was given on the morning of the second day of 
the festival, and not in the latter part. When we 
find a high-class French paper falling into such 
gross errors, we need not wonder at the curious 
misconceptions often entertained by foreigners 
with regard to music in England. 


A. VERY interesting and instructive series of 
operatic performances is projected at Cassel for 
the coming season. It is proposed to give at 
short intervals of from a week to a fortnight re- 
presentative works of the chief German operatic 
composers from Gluck to Wagner. One specimen 
of each master is to be chosen; and the whole are 
to be given in strictly chronological order, thus 
affording hearers an opportunity of following the 
development of the musical drama during the 

ast century. The works which it is at present 
intended to produce are the following :—Gluck’s 
Iphigenie in Tauris, Dittersdorf’s Doktor und 
Apotheker, Mozart’s Die Zauberfléte, Winter’s Das 
unterbrochene Opferfest, Weigl’s Die Schwettzer- 
familie, Beethoven's Fidelio, Spohr’s Faust, 
Weber's Freischiitz, Marschner’s Hans Heiling, 
Kreutzer’s Nachtlager in Granada, Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots, Schubert’s Der hiusliche Krieg, Men- 
delssohn’s Lorelei, Lortzing’s Czar und Zommer- 
mann, Schumann's Genoveva, Nicolai’s Die lusti- 
gen Weiber von Windsor, Flotow’s Stradella, and 
Wagner's Lohengrin. It is possible that some 
modifications may be made in this scheme, which 
will in any case, should it be carried out, prove 
most interesting. 


Tue Berlin Vocal Union (“ Singakademie ”) will 
give three subscription concerts during the coming 
season, At the first, Bach’s Magnificat, Gade’s 
Zion (written for last year’s Birmingham Fes- 
tival), and Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion will be 
performed ; the second is to be devoted to Handel's 
Belshazzar, and the third to Kiel’s Christus, 


Gortz’s posthumous opera, Francesca.da Rimint, 
was produced at Mannheim on the 30thult., and 
is said to be even superior to his very successful 
work, Der Widerspiinstigen Zihmung. 
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